


HOW FAST DO INSECTS FLY? (illustrated) 
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COUNTRY LIFE, May 3, 1941. 








MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the comina week's issue 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE.”’ Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


MS! A TURES TREASURED MEMORIES 

Exquisitely painted on ivory, from 
any photograph, from 1$ guineas. Old 
miniatures perfectly restored VALERIE 
SERRES, 24. Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, &.W.20 Tel.: Wimbledon 5459 
Established 1760 


HIRTS to Measure Expert workman 

ship. Send for patterns and measure 

ment chart SEYMOUR Dept ( 48, 
Horton Road, Bradford 


F' KS that have not been tortured in traps 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 


N ONOMARKS Permanent London 
“ address. 5s. p.a. Patronised by Royalty 
Write BM MONOL7, W.C.1 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways;: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request.—J. B. Carr, LiTp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs 


BE rALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist. BM HYTE, London, W.C.1. 


Wwe! rE FOR PROPIT in spare time Phe 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, W.8 


ELLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
3é8.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.: 63 by 84 in., 24s 
each, post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick. Roxburghshire 


EMONS may be unobtainable, but you 

won't worry when you’ have tried 
** Beardsley’s Cocktail Juice”’’ (unsweetened). 
Equals in flavour the freshest Lemon Juice. 
Try a sample bottle—enough to replace eight 
lemons—ts., including postage, from 
** BEARDSLEYS,”” 34-40, Ludgate Hill, E.t 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESIDENT AGENT seeks situation; life 


experience all branches. inclu ling 
Agriculture, Woodlands, Repairs, Taxation, 
Maintenance, Claims, etc.: good manager; 
married, 1 boy aged 16 years.—Apply Box 
962, co A. H. GRANTHAM & Co., Adver- 
tising Agents. Reading. 
WORKING FOREMAN, teetotal, North 

Countryman, married, required to take 
full charge small farm near Horsham, Sussex. 
Experienced buying and _ selling. Terms 
25 per cent. nett profits. Electric light and 
fuel. Near bus route.’ First class references 
i OwnerR, ‘“ Warneford,”’ Stoke 
Park, Slough, Phone: Farnham 
Common 7a. 


Bucks. 


ADY wishes occupation on Dairy or 

Fruit Farm where other female labour 
employed. Willing to work for keep until 
qualified to earn small salary.—**A.709,”’ 


PROVISIONS 


OFFEE, Choicest Blends professionally 

roasted Supplied whole berry or 

ground, 2s. 4d. per Ib., carr. paid.—E. J. 
FLINT, *“‘Crondall,’’ Horley. Surrey. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
H® TUITION .— Economic, scientific 
Training for Managerships, 
. Poultry, Pig Farming, 
Management. Diploma 
examinations. 30 years’ unrivalled success. 
AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
See. ©), Bath. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50” 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.I 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.— Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—" K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 


S.W.18. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 1941 (Seventy-second 
edition) of our ANNUAL PRICE LIST of 
Sets and Packets of Postage Stamps. Contains 
offers of Packet Collections, Sets, British 
Empire and Foreign, Miniature Sheets, 
Air Mail Stamps, etc. 

A copy will be sent to any stamp 

collector on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(C.L.), IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
Established 1869. 
= HE PHILATELIC MAGAZINE” is 

the best Stamp Journal. 3d. fort- 
nightly; or 4d., post free, from 112, Strand, 
W.C.2. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


EFORE disposing of your Car, get a free 
valuation from BROOKLANDS MOoToRs, 
of 103, New Bond St., W.1. (Mayfair 8351.) 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARs. 
Also other good makes of low mileage. 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
\ ANTED, 5 or 7 passenger AUSTIN; 

good price paid for good car.—Graham 
Motors, 33, Great Portland Street, W.1. 
Langham 1694. Pri. 2965. 


ANTED, good quality AMERICAN 

CAR: spot cash paid.—Graham Motors, 
33, Great Portland Street, W.1. Langham 
1694. Pri. 2963. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


UBLIC SCHOOL MAN desires to meet 

gentleman with few thousands capital 

for profitable, healthy and patriotic agri- 

cultural project. Good post-war future: 

reserved; suit youngish man or gentleman's 
son.— **A708.” 


GARDEN AND FARM 


ANTED, swarms of Bees, May and early 
June.—Prices to PHILLIPS, Ivy,Worton, 
Devizes 
OWSLIP ROOTS. 2s. doz. Primrose, 1s. 
Artichoke Tubers, plant now, 20 for 1s. 
LADY MARGARET (Fruitarian), Dodding- 
ton, Kent. 


GARDEN AND LANDSCAPES 


OSSIBLY not now, but later on when 
times are more favourable—then ask 
Mr. R. W. WALLACE of Tunbridge Wells for 
advice; 40 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
TIMBER 
IMBER, Standing or Felled required. 
Fir, Larch or Spruce. Best prices paid. 
WHEELDON’S, Glasshouse Street, Salford 5, 
Lancashire. 


APPEALS 


TWICE BOMBED, THE MOTHERS’ 
CLINIC, 108, Whitfield Street, W.1, 
carries on. Dr. MARIE STOPES is glad 
its service of Nurses and Doctors responds 
to personal visits and all letters are answered. 
Donations begged for Restoration Fund. 


LD GOLD, Jewels, Watches, Rings, 

Trinkets and Silver for the Red Cross 

Sales will be gratefully received by the 
Treasurer, 17, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


HE RED CROSS Wine Sale Head- 
quarters is now at Vintners Hall. 
Promises of gifts of Wine, Spirits or Cigars 
for the Sale, to be held shortly by Messrs. 
Restell at Christie’s, will be gratefully 
received by the Secretary, Red Cross Wine 
Sale, at Vintners Hall, Upper Thames Street, 
E.C.4. 


HE VICTORIOUS ISSUE of the war 

depends in a very large measure upon 
the bravery of our Seamen as they face the 
perils of enemy action by U-boats, mines and 
bombers. Since the war began, thousands of 
survivors of British, Allied and Neutral ships 
have been cared for on landing by the 
Honorary Agentsof The Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society. Thousands of dependents of those 
who have lost their lives at sea because of the 
war or from other causes have been given 
temporary assistance. PLEASE SUPPORT 
this GREAT NATIONAL WORK by sending 
acontribution to F. L. SIDEBOTHAM, Secretary, 
THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY (lJncorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment) 52D, CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. Patron: H. M. The King. 
Bankers :Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 


REMOVALS 


EMOVALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 
Large lift van. Cases specially 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. MowUuNnT & CoO., 
Stevenage Road, 58.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


WANTED 


ADE.—Collector wishes to buy Jade Vases, 
Bowls, etc., brought from the Summer 
Palace, Pekin, in 1860 or 1900. A high price 
will be paid for suitable objects.—** A.701.”’ 


ANTED, OLD GLASS PAPER- 

WEIGHTS: also Nantgarw” and 

Swansea China.— Dr. 8S. Joun, 4, St. John’s 
Road, Newvort, Mon. 


ANTED.—Country Life Volume 69 

(January to June, 1931) or separate 
numbers February 21st and 28th, 1931. 
“4 .766.”" 

INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. 

Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, etc. Highest 
prices in England offered. —WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


TWEEDS 


COTTISH TWEEDS tailor _ perfectly, 

give you grand wear, and look in place 
for both town and country . .. for war 
economy there’s no better choice than 
Frazers’ new Season’s designs. Send for 
samples of the range of Cheviots, Scottish 
and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns to Dept. “C,’’ FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
LTD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


Hebridean 


WEEDS.—Hand-woven | by 
crofters; 28 in. wide. Handspun Harris 
knitting wool.—JEFFE, Castle Douglas, 


Scotland. 


PAYING GUESTS 


OUNTRY HOME, family life; 45 minutes 
London; reception area. Accommodate 
1 to 4.—** A.712.”’ 


CARAVANS 
NY Caravan Trailer owner having no 
further use for same please correspond 
with me. I will purchase immediately and 
collect.—MISS MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone 
Road, Leicester. 













CARTOLS 
2d.,6d., 1] 
LARGE 
SIZE 4]- 
FLASKSI/+ 





USE IT ON ALL 
PETS and POULTRY 





Use KEATING’S 

















I)ENNIS 


BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 





Manufacturers of 
MOTOR LAWN MOWERS— 


(but not just now) 











HILLASMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL - 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


A . 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 











“LONDON: ‘ 
8&VictoRWwS! Westminster SW) 














SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION 


Where a Tuke & Bell Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant has been installed, it is a 
safeguard to health during occupancy 
of a country house, and ensures 
quicker disposal at a sale, with en- 
hanced value. For 30 years the name 
of Tuke & Bell has stood for sewage 
treatment satisfaction. 


Write for illustrated questionnaire. 
TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
















RABBITS 


A pair can produce 
250 young in a year, 
and each one eats 200 
times its own weight. 
The 


COLLINGTON 


LONG NET DEVICE 
is the best method of 


CATCHING LARGE 
QUANTITIES 


Easily erected, set and 
operated. _ Effective 
in all weather con 
ditions. Carcases un- 
spoilt. 

Full particulars from 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE 

LTD. 


Aston - Birmingham 6. 


RABBITS 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR * COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 





Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 








Country Life 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VOL. LXXXIX. No. 2311. . Published Weekly, Price ONE silent 


Printed in England. 4 7 7 Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 
SATURDAY ? MAY 3; 1941 7 Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


hone : THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London 


Maytair 3571 (10 lines) 
40 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


ABOUT 300 FEET UP WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER THE HOGS BACK. IN RURAL COUNTRY 








A charming half-timbered 
Tudor Style House, facing 
South and West, having a 
quantity of old oak and 
Jacobean stairs. 





4 reception rooms, loggia or 
cloisters, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, swimming bath. Cen- 
tral heating. Main electricity. 


PICTURESQUE GROUNDS 
with stone paved gardens and 
terraces, orchard, well stocked 
kitchen garden, lily and fish 
pools. Space for tennis court. 





ABOUT 3'% ACRES. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. First-class Golf. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE & HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


With magnificent views of the Wye Valley. Occupying a fine position about 200ft. above sea-level. 
A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 112 ACRES 


(F.8933.) 





The Residence, built of 

local red sandstone with 

tiled roof, has recently 

been modernised, and is 

approached by a carriage 
drive. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception 

rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. Central heating. 

Co.’s_ electricity. Ample 

private water. Modern drain- 

age. Outbuildings. Garages, 
2 Cottages. 


Beautifully Timbered 
Pleasure Grounds. 





With lawns, flower, fruit and vegetable gardens which are very fertile. 


The land is principally rich pasture, with some first-class arable, a large productive orchard in full bearing, and good oak woodlands. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD * 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,459.) 





BERKS—CLOSE TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Residential Areas within an hour of London. 


Lie The first-class Residence 
which is in extremely 
good order stands 200ft. 
up on sand and gravel 
soil, in delightful gardens. 


Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 
9 bed and dressing rooms ar- 
ranged in suites, 5 bathrooms. 
Co.'s electricity and water. 





Main drainage. Central 
heating throughout. 
2 Garages. Cottage. 


The Gardens are 
unusually charming, 
intersected by a _ running 
stream, tennis courts, walled 
and kitchen gardens. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Several first-class Golf Courses within easy reach. 

Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9162.) 
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Siadtaiiiion NICHOLAS 


—_ (Established 1882) 
Regene{ 3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 








Telegraphic Addresses: 
“* Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
“ Nichenyear, Piccy, London.” 











CENTRE OF THE BICESTER HUNT 


Midway between Buckingham and Bicester. Quiet position on outskirts of a small 
Village. In the centre of the Bicester Hunt and near the Whaddon Chase. 


AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 
dating back to the early 1600’s, modernised and in excellent order, 
facing South. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, STUDY, DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, 
5 BED AND DRESSING-ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC 
OFFICES WITH MAIDS’ SITTING-ROOM. 


EXCELLENT STABLING of 12 loose boxes, Groom's Room, Fodder House, 2 Barns, 
Garage for 2 cars 


2 COTTAGES (both let) 
Pretty Garden. Tennis and other lawns. Vegetable Garden. Paddock, in all 
2 ACRES 
Vain electric light and power. Main water. Main drainage. Central heating. Telephone. 
PRICE £5,000 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





CHILTERN HILLS 


High Situation, about 1 minute from a beautiful and extensive Common and close to 
Golf Course Huntercombe Golf Course a few miles. Reading 5' miles. Henley 
4 miles 


For Sale with Immediate Possession 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
(part Queen Anne) containing 
GOOD HALL, CLOAKROOM, LONG SITTING-ROOM, LARGE DINING-ROOM, 
8s BED AND DRESSING-ROOMS, BATHROOM, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Stabling for 2 or 3 horses, with rooms over. Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildingse 


Attractive old-world gardens, excellent kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all about 
ij to 2 ACRES 

Main electric light. Main water. Central heating on ground floor. Telephone. 
PRICE £4,750 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 











OLD BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Handy for Wantage and Oxford. 


Beautiful Tudor Residence, with Georgian addition. Completely modernised and now 
in perfect order. 


For Sale with Vacant Possession 


TUDOR HALL ABOUT 26 FT. LONG, 3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BED- 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Garage for 2 cars or more. 


Pretty garden, kitchen garden, meadowland, in all nearly 


3 ACRES 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. Telephone. 
PRICE £4,000 
or with Cottage, £4,500. 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





BETWEEN NEWBURY & BASINGSTOKE 


Occupying a beautiful position in the triangle of Newbury, Basingstoke, and Reading. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession 


A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 
iE, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, MUSIC ROOM, 12 EX- 
CELLENT BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
WITH STAFF SITTING-ROOM. 





Garage for 3 cars, 4 loose boxes, harness room, cowsheds and farmery, outbuildings 
GOOD LODGE 
Gardens and grounds of nearly 
19 ACRES 
Main electric light. Telephone. 
PRICE £10,000 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 














ete ties WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





SOUTH DEVON 


Near the Moors and Golf Links. 


cl mh " . ‘ 
44 oh 
a ait 


1 





A GEORGiAN RESIDENCE 
12-15 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 4 Reception Rooms. Electric Light. Central Heating. 
Stabling Garage. GARDENS AND GROUNDS, WITH TROUT STREAM. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.”. 





SURREY—NEAR GOLF LINKS 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 


8-9 Bedrooms, 
3 Bathrooms, 
3 Reception Rooms, 


Main services. 
Central heating. 


Garage. 


GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN 
GARDEN 


In all 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
PRICE £5,000 





Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





LONDON 30 MILES 


High up Southern aspect. Sandy soil. 


LONDON 112 
A WELL FURNISHED HOUSE 


12 Bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main 
services. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. PLEASURE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

TO BE LET AT MODERATE RENT 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. 


GROUNDS WITH 


MILES FAVOURITE WINDSOR AREA 


Station 1% miles. 








A CHARMING RESIDENCE 


11-12 Bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception light. Stabling. Garage. 


rooms, halls. Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. 
Garage. GROUNDS WELL TIMBERED, WITH 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 





Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. 





WILTS—Favourite District 
A COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


9 Bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electric 
Garage. | GROUNDS WITH HARD 10 Bed’and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception 
TENNIS COURT. rooms. Main services. Stabling. Garage. CHARMING 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Apply: WINKWorRTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. 





AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


GROUNDS. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Apply: WINKWoRTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. 











in 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 








Telegrams : 


Telephone : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





HEREFS AND SALOP BORDERS 


Georgian House and about 2", or § Acres. 


SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 


Facing a well-known Heath. 








Occupying a secluded 
position about 250 ft. 
up on sand and gravel 
soil, facing south and 
west, with views to 
the Hog’s Back, the 
Residence contains : 
Hall, 3 reception, 9 
bed, 3. bathrooms. 
Central Heating, 
Company’s elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Cottage. Well - tim- 
bered gardens. Ten- 
nis lawn, kitchen gar- 
den, paddock. 


On the outskirts of a 
village close to good 
bus services, the resi- 
dence is in first-class 
order throughout and 
on two floors. Halls, 
3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath- ~ 
rooms. Central heat- 
ing. Electric light. 
Good water supply. 
Garege for 2 cars. 
Stabling. Garden of 
about 2% Acres, 
while a further 2% 
acres adjoining can 
be had by arrange- 


ment. BEE fo SARS 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1 (39,576.) 


bout 7% Acres. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting. 


«nts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1 (36,945.) 








NORTH CORNWALL 


A BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE with slated roof occupying a choice position 
close to the sea, on sandy soil, facing south, with open views. 


AYLESBURY DISTRICT 


ELL-BUILT RESIDENCE erected about 60 years ago, standing well back 
from the road on loam soil, with south and east aspect. 


It is approached by a drive and contains Lounge, three Reception Rooms, fifteen 
Bedrooms, three Bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Main drainage. Garage. 


ul, three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, offices. Companies’ 
ctricity, gas and water. . 
Nicely laid-out Grounds 
with flower, fruit and vegetable gardens. Good Pasture land. : Garden of 2 Acres, 
including Lawns, Vegetable Garden and Field. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED. Golf. 


FOR SALE WITH | or 54 ACRES. 


int Agents: Messrs. STAFFORD, ROGERS and A. W. MERRY, LTD., 17 High 
reet, Leighton Buzzard. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover 


juare, W.1. (31,935). Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (F. 10,043) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


(Regent 5681) w.l 


29, Fleet Street, 
(Central 9344) £E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 

















GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 
MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 
with extensive views. 

Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 

FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 

50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


HASLEMERE— SURREY WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


beautiful position. 600ft. up, with fine views. 





Near Peterstield and the Hampshire Border. 


RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 


in a lovely setting. 


Modern house, well furnished, with every comfort and 
convenience. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bath rooms. 


GARDENS OF 3 ACRES 
with Tennis Court? 
lo be let furnished for a long period at 10 gns. per week. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 

















BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
MELLOWED RED-BRICK TUDOR- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


Galleried lounge, 4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


NORTH WALES 


(On the Cheshire Borders). 
Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 
WELL-FITTED HOME 
in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, bath room. 





Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room. 


Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. Garage. Stabling. = 
PLEASANT OLD GARDENS of 3 ACRES. 
8 ACRES. £4,950 ° 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
teatahd : FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.|I. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.|I. 























BOURNEMOUTH (4 miles) 


Charming Residence in perfect order with uninterrupted 
views of the sea and Purbeck Hills. 


Telephone: 


5, GRAFTON STREET, 
REGENT 4685 


MAYFAIR, W.I 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 








TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TO 
PRODUCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SUP- 
PORT A CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE. 
MAPLE & CO., THROUGH THEIR VALUATION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 
POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AND 
STRONGLY DRAW ATTENTION OF HOUSEHOLDERS TO THE ADVISABILITY 
OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING :— 
(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, 
SILVER, ETC. 
(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPON 
PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE REGENT 4685 OR WRITE 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO., LTD., 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 





ly garden, lawns, rockeries and small kitchen garden 
y maintained. 3 reception rooms, large hall, 6 to 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual domestic offices. Central 
ing. Garage for 2 cars. The lounge is 31ft. 6in. by 
. wide. Principal bedroom 15ft. 6in. long. Hal) 
- 9in. by 15ft. 3in. Billiard room has full size table. 





_,BE LET UNFURNISHED OR PARTLY 
‘NISHED to careful tenants for reasonable rent. 
| -/06,”" c/o CoUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
| vent Garden, W.C.2. 
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6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 = 
Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 
ONE HOUR (MAIN LINE) ON G.W. RAILWAY. 250FT. UP ON GRAVEL SOIL WITH SOUTHERN ASPECT 
FOR SALE Central Co.'s 
heating. services. 
A MODERN COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
Vv 
GEORGIAN HOUSE ERY LOVELY GARDENS 
—— varied, terrace, lawns, tenni 
LOVELY POSITION WIT rose and flower gardens, yew hedges, an \ _ 
IN A l ow ELY Ff o I ; wn ; WITH A choice shrubberies, orchard, kitchen garde 
GLORIOUS VIEW. the whole extending to a 
LOUNGE HALL (22ft. by 20ft.), ABOUT 50 ACRES 
NOTE: 4 as i py ) 
DRAWING ROOM (32ft. by 16ft. 9in.), aia FIELD of 38 Acres is let of 
DINING ROOM (20ft. by 16ft.), READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
12 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. OCCUPATION 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s. S.W.A. (Ref. B.48,550.) (REG. 8222). 
SOUTH DEVON, BETWEEN DAWLISH AND TEIGNMOUTH 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
enjoying an unique position some 3 minutes from Sea Wall; with the principal rooms having a South aspect. 
HALL, 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
COMPLETE OFFICES WITH STAFF SITTING ROOM. 
Main electricity and gas. La 
Reconstructed drainage. 
COTTAGE AND LARGE GARAGE. Z 
Well-established GARDENS and GROUNDS 
with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, 
etc.; in all about 1% ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £43,500 
Within easy reach of two Golf Clubs. 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Ref. €.49,374.) 
The Residence. A glimpse from the Gardens towards the Sea. 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
Phone: G 2861 A . ‘ 
gisele 08 - | 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
’Grams: “‘Cornishmen, London. a 
£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION, Ete. £2,300 FOR 60 YEARS’ LEASE ~ 
3/-mile Trout Fishin + (Half can remain on Mortgage.) 
4 g HERTS. £4,000. BARGAIN T 
DEVON 300ft. up. 40 minutes rail Kings Cross. SOUTH DEVON 
Beautiful part of Dartmoor. ATTRACTIVE AND COMMODIOUS HOUSE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE a 
14 bed, 2 bath, 3. reception, billiard room. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE Sata eupetoes Billiard room, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 
4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. ’ vices. Ae 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage, Stabling, Farmhouse and Buildings. GROUNDS OF 2'. ACRES Garage. Gardens, kitchen garden. 1 ACRE. 4-5 acres. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. MORE LAND AVAILABLE. adjoining can be had. 
Bathing pool Pasture and Arable. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,469.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,581.) 
65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted. 
‘ 270 ACRES. 10,000 GUINEAS 
TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 
WALES GODALMING. £1,900 
GROUNDS ONLY OR 54 ACRES Lovely part. 1% miles station, in pretty and fertile part, Fine secluded position on Charterhouse Hill. 
e eeu? overlooking beautiful country. 
J Rail Facilities te MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUCKS (Good ) MODERN ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
Mile from market place. in excellent order. Billiard room. 3 reception. Bathroom. 8 Bedrooms. 
All main services. 
A moer Sasmans PROPERTY Well equipped. Electric light. i 
3 reception, bathroom, 8 bedrooms. 14 bedrooms, 2 bath, 4 reception, billiards room. STABLE. GARAGE. ; 
Central heating ground floor. Main services. { 
Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s Flat. Cottages. CHARMING GROUNDS. 2 ACRES: | 
STABLING. GARAGE. SMALL FARMERY c ‘ 5 
. Rae eae es ‘harming Grounds, picturesque wooded dingle, 2 tennis 7 7 215 
Grounds. Acre kitchen garden. courts, orchard, walled kitchen garden. — TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,213. 
Land let at 55s. per Acre for summer grazing. : : iL 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,686.) Home farm, complete with house and buildings (let). 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (1775.) £12,000 OR NEAR OFFER. 75 ACRES |. 


35 UP TO 250 ACRES 
40 MILES LONDON 


LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 

Electric light. 
Stabling. 


New drainage. Telephone. ‘“‘ Aga”’ cooker. 

Garages. 2 Excellent Cottages. 
Farmbuildings. 

SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 


110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 


FOR SALE with from 35 Acres upwards. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 











DEVON. 


15 miles from Exeter. 


24 ACRES 


600ft. up. Extensive views. 


FINE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins); central heating. 
Telephone. Wired E.L. Garage for 4. Stabling. 
NICELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS. KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARD, PASTURE AND WOODLAND. 
£4,500 FREEHOLD 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (8802.) 


BASINGSTOKE 


7 miles, another station 3 miles, near village, standing high 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 1i bedrooms; main electricity 
Telephone. 
Own water supply. Garage. Hunter Stabling. 
- Cottage. 
CHARMING GARDENS, TENNIS LAWN, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Rich pastureland and some woodland. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,568. 
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sane im OSBORN & MERCER oe, ALSOMARLE STREET, 


t 4304, 
— MEMBERS Of THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
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a 
HERTS Near HORSHAM AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
1 350ft. up and commanding delightful views over me OE Sao a SOMERSET 
wooded country. ONLY £1,200 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD FARMHOUSE y 
4 OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER A CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
With oak beams, open fireplaces, etc. Hall, 2 reception, 300-400ft. up. G tae 
\ 4 reception, billiard room, 7 principal bedrooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Company’s electric light, power st re eed oketes. ; . 
\dary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; main services. and water. Well timbered gardens and grounds. Lounge, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom; main 
( ge, Stabling. ‘Attractive grounds of about Tennis Court, Orchard, etc. water; wired for electricity Delightful gardens, lawns, 
s. More land available if required. kitchen garden, etc. 
ONLY £2,000 WITH ABOUT 7 ACRES 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD a 3 OVER I ACRE 
Additional land up to 33 acres available. — ; 
ts OSBORN & MERCER. (17,252.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER = (M.2218.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. — (M.2219.) 
OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS WILTS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS. Within short distance of Marlborough and the beautiful Savernake Forest. 
Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. A CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL of great architectural and 
MODERN HOUSE historical interest and delight- 
- fully placed in centuries-old 
. Lounge hall, 3 _ reception, gardens. 
&, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 
OE Se ae rat TOOMS, | etc. Company's 
“ electricity. Central heating, etc. 
Hi Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 5 picturesque Cottages. 
Matured Gardens; — hard Farmbuildings. 
f rt tennis court. Paddock and Pasture, woodiand, miniature 
aEELE } bLAsit — . woodland. . lakes, etc.; in all 
NEARLY 50 ACRES. 
2 ACRES For Sale Freehold. 
For Sale by . OSBORN Inspected by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (14,191.) and MERCER. (17,001.) 
ert ata acer ae eae ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON DEVON 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. . 4 . 
FOR SALE In a high healthy position on sandy soil. An attractive small Residential and Sporting Property. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE RESIDENCE UP-TO-DATE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
h modern appointments, standing in pleasant with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. with 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
etait ame ne ee ee All Main Services. Central Heating Main Electricity. Central Heating. 
8 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Delightful gardens and grounds with some Small Farm —_, ——_ House and good 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. Woodland intercepted by a stream. nee 
. HALF MILE OF TROUT-FISHING. 
mprereresrctiro tee sip thcyende ny er FOR SALE WITH 16 OR 74 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents to anyone ‘ 
wanting an Inexpensive House in good social and FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ; : 
porting district. (17,183.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2192.) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,199.) 


























“youscm™ RALPH PAY & TAYLOR os 
THREE INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ALL SITUATED WITHIN ONE HOUR’S RAIL OF LONDON 


QUIET BERKSHIRE CHILTERN HILLS LONDON 34 MILES 


High position. Fine views. Close station and Golf. County Town 6 miles. Station 2 miles. 








- HE lags . 


nOnnE 
1 











TRUE GEORGIAN STYLE DISTINCTIVE RED-BRICK ELIZABETHAN—CLEVER COPY 
: Beautifully fitted throughout. | : Entirely upon 2 floors. Panelled Lounge Hall—a feature. 
} reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 baths. All main services. 2 reception, 5 bedreoms, bathroom. Main electricity, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All services. Central 
Central heating. water and gas. heating. 
GARAGES. MATURED GROUNDS. GARAGES. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. GARAGES and COTTAGE. 
5 ACRES. FREEHOLD ABOUT |! ACRE. JUST FOR SALE 7 ACRES. VERY LOW PRICE 
Reduced Price. (12,610.) A most exceptional property. (12,705.) Would let furnished or unfurnished. (12,666) 





EACH OF THESE HOUSES HAVE BEEN PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND ARE RECOMMENDED WITH EVERY CONFIDENCE BY MESSRS. 
RALPH PAY AND TAYLOR (as above). 











THREE FINE ROOMY HOUSES IN RURAL AREAS 
IDEAL FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION OR OTHERWISE 





CSUFFLEY L.N.E.R. | MILE AYLESBURY HERTS-MIDDX BORDERS 


On bus service. Less than 2 miles from station. Electric Services. 
Period Interior. 400ft. up. SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED HOUSE GABLED HOUSE OF DISTINCTION. 
reception, 14 bedrooms, 2 baths. All main services. 3 reception, 8 Se Main water, gas 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 baths. All main services. 

GARAGES. COTTAGES. GARAGE. STABLING.. FARMERY. GARAGE. HARD COURT. COTTAGE. 
GARDENS and WOODLAND. GARDENS. GRASSLAND. GARDENS—A FEATURE. 

Up to 5 D yailable. 54 ACRES. 
- om Nae 9 ane VALUABLE FRONTAGES. FREEHOLD £7,000. 3 ACRES 

¥ (4230.) For sale as a whole or with gardens only. (12,703.) (12,646.) 




















PHOTOS AND FULLY DETAILED PARTICULARS FROM RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, W.1 
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Grosvenor 1553 (4 


Telephone No. : 


lines). 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





Tudor with old fe 
main 
garden, 


Part 
rooms; 


services: 


CHILTERNS, 800 FEET 


Overlooking private estate and * 


atures ; 
garage, 


orchard and paddocks. 


20 ACRES. 
Possession late summer. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6618.) 


UP 


Green Belt.” 





PICTURESQUE 
BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE 


2 bath, 3 
stabling; 


6 bed, 


£4,000 


reception 
old-world 





BUCKS 


300 ft. up with fine views; under 


A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 


approached by long drive 


9 bed, 2 baths, lounge 


Excellent offices with maids’ 


All main services. 


Garage. 


Fine old gardens and grounds. 


In all about 6 ACRES 


particulars of GEORGE 
W.1. (€.6636.) 


Further 
25, Mount Street, 


Entrance lodge. 


20 miles of London. 


hall, 5 rec. 


sitting room. 


Cottage. 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 





NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE 


Amidst lovely, well timbered country. 





ant Se Saae 


MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
12 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception and billiard room; ma 
electricity; part central heating; main water being e 
nected; stabling; garage; farmery. 

WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS AND PASTURE 
1S ACRES. FORSALE. MIGHT BE LET FURNISHE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.437 








44, ST. JAME 


PLACE, S.W. 


S’S 
1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 





IN ONE OF THE FINEST SPORTING DISTRICTS 
IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND 





High situation. South- 
ernaspect. Fine distant 
views. Short motor ride 
from main line station. 


Lounge hall and 3 sit- 
ting rooms, 11 principal 
bedrooms and 4 bath- 
ooms, 5 maids’ (or 
attic) rooms. 
Electric light and central 
heating. 
STABLING AND 
GARAGE. 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
7 COTTAGES. 
264 ACRES 
Inspected by JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
James’s Place 
(L.R. 12,420.) 





S.W.1. 


OF INTEREST TO A CITY GENTLEMAN 


DATING 


Situated in centre of 
small well - timbered 
park and surrounded 
by own lands of nearly 


100 ACRES 


Everything is in beauti- 
ful order. Southern 
aspect, glorious views. 
Hall and 3. sitting 
rooms, billiards room, 
11 bed and dressing 
rooms (lavatory basins), 
4 bathrooms, servants’ 
hall. Main water. 
Company's electricity. 
Central heating. 
Stabling and garage. 
Lodge and 2 cottages. 


REALLY 


FROM THE 


LOVELY GARDENS. 


Inspected and thoroughly 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


NVIIth CENTURY 
GEORGIAN PERIOD. 


AND ADDED TO DURING 





Wooded dell with stream, gravel soil. 
recommended by Owner’s only authorised agents : 


S.W.1. (L.R. 19,145.) 





order. Away 

6 bedrooms, 
independent hot-¥ 
About 


rooms, 
light, 
stabling. 


PRICE £3,750 


dressing room, 
Vater system (new) 


modernised 


HAMPSHIRE 
F TUDOR ORIGIN, 


from noise 
Ways, omnibus passes property. 


and in first-rate 
of road traffie and rail- 
Lounge hall and 3 sitting 
bathroom. Electric 
Garage and 


4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD (with 


Ineluding some fitted carpets, linos, curtains, 
ete, Other furniture may be had if required 


Vacant possession) 
electric fittinas, 





James’s Place, 8.W.1. 





JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1.  (L.R. 19,821.) 
CENTRAL DEVON 
FREEHOLD. — Near Station and ‘bus 
£3,500 route: splendid sporting district ; 
400ft. up; southern aspect; lovely panoramic views. 
Stone-built RESIDENCE, away from main roads. Hall 
and 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern 
conveniences. 2 lodges and cottage, excellent out- 
buildings. Charming grounds and meadowland. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 14 ACRES 
Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


(L.R. 19,618.) 





WESTERN 





500 FT. ABOVE 
aspect; 
within short distance 
and 3 s tting rooms, 
rooms, children’s play-room; 
grounds ; good outbuildings. 


SEA 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD. 
Or would be Let Furnished. 
44, St. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 12,184.) 


MIDLANDS 


LEVEL.—South-western 
magnificent views of Black Mountains; 


of two good towns. 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
electric 


Lounge hall 
2 bath- 


light. Charming 


James’s Place, 





NORTH BUCKS 
One hour by express from London, thence short motor ride 


OUNTRY RESIDENCE, in first-class order, fitted with 
practically all modern conveniences. Early vacant 
possession. 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (h. and ec. lavatory 
basins), 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Company’s water. 
Central heating throughout. Flat with bathroom. 4 cot- 
tages. About 14 acres in all. 3 hard tennis courts. Furni- 
ture can be had if required, and a tenant ready to take flat 
at £100 p.a. and pay rates. A real opportunity to acquire 
a sound investment and a country home. Full details from 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. S.W.1. 
(L.R. 19,850.) 


James’s Place, 





WEST SUSSEX 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER occupying 


fine situation, southern aspect, commanding 
lovely views; near golf. Hall, with cloakroom; Lounge, 
with oak floor. Dining and morning rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
and well-fitted bathroom. Main electricity. Company's 
water. Central heating. Brick-built garage. Nice garden, 
orchard and kitchen garden; 1% acres in all. Price, free- 
hold, £2,500 or near offer. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
S.W.1. (L.R. 19,846.) 


James’s Place, 











FOR 


DETAILS IN 


FIRST INSTANCE 


TO RALPH PAY & 


TAYLOR, 3, 


MOUNT STREET, 


AGRICULTURAL LAND URGENTLY REQUIRED 
INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 
NUMEROUS KEEN BUYERS WAITING TO INSPECT 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS FARMS CONSIDERED (SINGLY OR IN BLOCKS) 


FULL 


LONDON, W.1 
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Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 
LONDON ABOUT 45 MILES 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


affording every labour-asving device that modern ingenuity 
can provide. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 10 BEDROOMS. 
8 BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE. 


Central heating; main water and electricity ; 
modern drainage. 


SECLUDED GROUNDS SCREENED BY _ FINE 
TREES, WIDE LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FORMAL GARDENS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2} ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





LODGE. 





W.1. 


Further particulars of CURTIS & HENSON, 5, (16,008). 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Chorleywood district. 


Mount Street, 





SURREY 


1 mile from station and suitable for office 
accommodation. 


SOMERSETSHIRE 


near Martock. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
LARGE HOUSE 


with old mullioned windows, standing in finely timbered 
grounds. 


taining entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, servants’ hall, 


plete domestic offices, 


14 bed 


and dressing rooms, 


3 bathrooms. 
mmpanies’ gas, water and electricity. 
EXTENSIVE 


STABLING AND ¢ 


PREMISES (with 3 rooms ov 


Telephone. 


iARAGE 


er). 


PLEASURE GROUNDS 


| fine old trees, tennis courts, 2 
gardens and 2 paddocks; 
about 6% ACRES. 


productive kitchen 
gravel soil; 


in all 


TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR 
BUSINESS PURPOSES 


\pply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 


Street, W.1. 
(3946.) 








A MODERN RESIDENCE 
built of the best materials. 
2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Company's water supply. 


Lounge hall, 

Central heating. 

GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


sunk-lawn, lovely rock garden, 
garden; in all nearly 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
& HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


tennis court, vegetable 


CURTIS (16,151.) 





4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting room and domestic offices. 


Electric light. Main water. 


EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 


Gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 9', ACRES 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (16,325.) 














SACKVILLE HOUSE, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


40, 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481 





Between Keighley and 
Meor, 


Ilkley 

not far from the Lan- 

cashire border and the Charlotte 
Brente country. 

For Sale, with attractive walled-in grounds 


of over 
3 ACRES 


a luxuriously appointed 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE of the 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 


Oft. up en the Chiltern Hills. 
tween Berkhamsted and 
thesham,. 1 hour London. 


An Old-World 
BLACK AND WHITE 

FARMHOUSE 
Luxuriously Modernised 
PERFECT ORDER AND READY 

TO STEP INTO. 
accommodation, entirely on 2 floors, 

comprises : 

3 RECEPTION. 

8 BEDROOMS. 

4 BATHROOMS. 


Main Electric Light and 
Water. 





W. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


One of considerable character, well placed 
on a South slope with expansive views. 
Equipped with central heating, all main 
services, in perfect order, and containing 
oak-panelled lounge hall, large drawing 
room. dining room, 7 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
model kitchen quarters; double 
to two golf courses and 
Bradford and 


rooms, 
garage ; 
convenient 


close 
for Halifax, 
Leeds. 


FREEHOLD £5,000. 
Early possession. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
the Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel., Regent 2481. 



















WITH GAMES 
STABLING. 


2 GARAGES ROOM 


OVER. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


with fine holly hedges, 
with orchard and paddocks. 









8 ACRES FREEHOLD 




















Just in the Market for Sale 


<a = ae yeeoa. ks thy 


i quit” sacks 


be Se os sees 


Illustrated particulars from the Joint 
Sole Agents: Messrs. STUART HEPBURN 
AND Co., Fulking, Henfield, Sussex (Tel. : 
Poynings 74); or Messrs. F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 








W.L (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 








Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GQROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 





Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 





ON A SURREY COMMON 


In rural surroundings. 1 hour London, 





electric light, 
3 baths, 
Finely 


ONLY £3,400 WITH 2 ACRES 


Agents : 


main water, 
3 reception. 
timbered gardens. 


In excellent order throughout; 
central heating, ete. & bedrooms, 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 


WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








A LOVELY TUDOR HOUSE 


25 miles West of London. 


Perfectly rural position; rich in period features. 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 4 reception. Garage. Old world gardens; 
hard court, swimming pool. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
or unfurnished lease would be disposed of. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


5 ACRES 








| HOUR NORTH OF LONDON 





tthe I rT 
‘i nl allt 


Mh hil wil 





‘e Be ey 
XVith CENTURY REPLICA 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Sqi 
court. Stabling. Garages. Cottage. DELIGHT) 
GARDENS. Woods and pastures. 


FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 
Agents: 


WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1 








XVith CENTURY HOUSE ON SUSSEX BORDER 


Fine old beams, panelling, etc.; 10 bedrooms, 
Electric light. 
GARAGE. 


NEARLY 40 ACRES 


REDUCED TO £6,000 FOR QUICK SALE 
14, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 


4 bathrooms, lounge and 8 reception. 
Central heating. 

3 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS, with hard court and ornamental water; 








orchard, rich pasture, 


Agents: WiLson & Co., 





GLORIOUS POSITION on the COTSWOLDS 


HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
In perfect order. 

Hall, 5 reception, 13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Home Farm, Dower House, 
GLORIOUS OLD GARDENS. 
FOR SALE WITH 126 ACRES 


14, Mount Street, W.1. 
JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Cirencester. (Tel. : 





Fine oak panelling. 
5 Cottages 


Hard Court. 3%, mile Fishing 


(Tel.: Gros. 1441); and 
-) 


334-5 











GALLOWAY HOUSE ESTATE 
GARLIESTON, WIGTOWNSHIRE 


HIS ESTATE of 705 acres—222 in woodlands—is for sale. 
About one mile from -Millisle Station. It consists of two 
portions, which will be sold together, or may be sold separately. 


(First) The Mansion House and Policies and two amenity 
tields. The Mansion House and Policies are at present occupied, 
so that immediate vacant possession cannot be given. 


(Second) Home 
Mainly pastoral. 


Farm, about 575 acres. 
First-class condition. 


Vacant possession. 


Large number of lodges and cottages, also house known as 


Park Cottage. None subject to leases. 
Valuable shootings and fishings available within a few miles. 


Apply for rental and other particulars to DAVIDSON 
and SYME, W.S., 28, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 





— AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
including 2 main and 2 subsidiary Farm- 
steads, 16 Cottages, well equipped buildings, including Cow 
Standings for 71 and 2 Wilmot Danish Piggeries. In first- 
rate order and suitable for mechanised farming. Possession 
at Michaelmas 1941. For sale by Private Treaty—Apply 
Sole Agents, ALFRED SAvVILL & Sons, Land Agents, 51a, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 8741. 


NORTH ESSEX, 
1,076 ACRES, 





SUSSEX HILLS, 10 miles Tunbridge Wells. Pic- 

turesque Residential Farm, about 85 acres; small stone- 
built Residence with dominating views; 8 bed, 2 reception, 
bath; cottage; ample buildings; open pasture and arable 
fields, on southern slope ornamented timber and bounded 
by river. Exors. sale.—For particulars apply GEERING AND 
COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 





A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


Lovely part near small town and R. 


NORFOLK, — CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

facing South, with extensive views; 3 spacious reception, 
one 28ft. x 16ft.) 5/7 beds, bathroom (h. «& c.); electricity, 
partial central heat; 2 garages; most attractive well-timbered 
grounds, 4% ACRES; all in perfect order. FREEHOLD ONLY 
£2,250. Early possession. Inspected and confidently recom- 
mended. Full details, photos of Sole Agents, Woopcock «& Son, 
Ipswich. Phone: 4334. 


', Church. 





CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 








NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 


Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
1884.) EXETER. 


F.A.L., 
(Est. 











LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


WANTED 


AOVERTISER wishes’ to buy at once a Small Country House 

within about 75 miles of London, but not less than 25 

miles; not E. or S.E.; 5-7 bedrooms; 2-10 Acres; quick 

pain. Will pay a good price for suitable place.— 
. STANTON, 43, St. Leonards Road, Marton, Lancs. 








A COUNTRY HOUSE, COTTAGE OR FARMHOUSE 
in Berks, Bucks, Herts, or on borders of these counties, 
wanted to rent unfurnished. One Year’s Rent offered in 
advance. Willing to sign agreement for long tenancy if neces- 
sary or advertiser would consider purchase of property. 
Roomy accommodation is required but not absolutely essential, 
and property standing in own grounds preferred. Small farm 
or holding would be considered.— Details to FIELDWAY, Ashley 
Green, Chesham, Bucks. 





FSSEX OR BORDERS OF HERTS. — Required to hire 
roomy mansion house, for Children’s Home, for the 
duration of the war or on lease. Particulars to C.H.A., Box 
No. **A.711,’’ c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





SHOOTINGS, FISHING, ETC. 


ANTED IN SCOTLAND Shooting over 10,000 acres. 

Grouse and various. Stags and Salmon Fishing. Must be 
cheap for cash under existing circumstances.—Box ‘*A.710,’ 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1 
Business Established over 100 years. 








ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., SALISBURY: 








INVESTMENT 


Freehold Agricultural 
Two Gentlemen’s Houses of 
Let and producing £650 p.a. 
Agents as under. 


FOR OCCUPATION OR 
ERTS.—2 miles main L.M.S. 
Estate of nearly 300 acres. 
Character (one with possession). 
gross.—F ull details and price from the 


XON-WARWICKS BORDER. 4 miles Chipping Norton. 
Compact Tithe-Free Farm of 219 Acres. For Sale with 
Vacant Possession. 


ILTSHIRE.—Dairying district of Wootton Bassett. 
Excellent grass Farm of 227 Acres with cowsheds to tie 
54. Vacant possession on completion. 


LOS.—1 mile Tewkesbury. Beautiful Queen Anne 

Residence commanding views over the Cotswold hills. 3 
rec., usual offices, modernised, and with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, 3 
bathrooms, 7/8 bed. Heated garage, stabling, lodge. Main 
services. Central Heating. 15 Acres. 


LOS.—3 miles main line 





Railway Station. Cotswold 
Manor Style Residence. 4 rec. 15 bed. 5 bath. 3 Cottages. 

Model Stabling and Outbuildings. Unique grounds and lands 

extending to 38 Acres. All main services. 

obtained from 


Full particulars of the foregoing may be 


Messrs. BUCKELL & BALLARD, Land Agents & Surveyors, 
16, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. Tel. : 4151. 





WANTED 





OUNTRY COTTAGE required in the home countics 

modern conveniences, reasonable | distance of railway 

station.— Box 501, c/o Cou NTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





ANTED, small House, 20 to 30 miles north of Li n; 
3 or 4 bedrooms; detached, at least one-third : of 
ground. Buy or rent.—Box XYZ, c/o CouUNTRY LIFE 0, 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





MALL FARM, 15-100 Acres, wanted: Wilts, 13-5 

Essex, Suffolk, Hampshire or North Wales, ear 

Trout Fishing. 2 bathrooms and central! heating attr: ns; 
4-6 bedrooms ; about £5,000. 











PurcHaser, “‘ Warneford,” Stoke Park, Slough, Bi 
(Phone: Farnham Common 78.) 
— 
For SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., 4 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (’P : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. ) | 
S| 


PL EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUN 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(EStaBLISHED 1 1809.) MARKET HARBORC 4. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUEi 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PRO ae 
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Telegrams: 
«* Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 





HIGH OXFORDSHIRE 


OVER 600FT. UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS WITH A WONDERFUL VIEW. 


THIS FINE REPLICA OF A 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND FIT- 
TED THROUGHOUT. 

20 bed and dressing rooms, 


7 bathrooms, 


Billiards and fine suite of reception rooms (most 
of them panelled), 


Excellent offices. 
Garage for 4 cars and ample outbuildings. 


Electric light. Central Heating. 





Company's Water. 


Lodge, Chauffeur’s flat and Bothy 
each with bathroom. 


Delightful grounds, 


2 hard tennis courts, yew hedges, croquet 
and tennis lawns, 


kitchen garden, 


woodlands and pasture in all about 


60 ACRES. 
To be sold at a reasonable price. 


Full particulars of JoHN D. Woop « Co.. 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (50,509.) 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


RESIDENTIAL, 


EXTENDING TO 


NEARLY 3,000 ACRES 


AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING’ ESTATE 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED ADAMS RESIDENCE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT; CENTRAL HEATING. 
35 ACRES OF WOODED POLICIES. 


11 BEDROOMS, 7 BATHS. 
COTTAGES. WALLED GARDEN. 


5 ARABLE AND GRAZING FARMS. 


RENTAL OF OVER £1,500 p.a. 


GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING. 


GARAGE; STABLES. 2 ENTRANCE LODGEs. 
ORNAMENTAL WATER. 


VALUABLE WOODLANDs. 


TROUT FISHING. 


Particulars from the Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (82,124.) 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


DEMOLITION 








TRUST with substantial funds desires to purchase several 
agricultural or potential investment ESTATES. Offers 
will be treated as confidential.—* A.695,”" c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





PRIVATE PURCHASER requires HOUSE 
(not more than 5 bedrooms) 

WEST COAST SCOTLAND, SKYE OR MAINLAND 
May entertain small island with at least house and cottage. 
Near good anchorage for 30/40-ton boat essential. 
Agents, owners and others, please submit full particulars. 
Possession not required until after war. 

“ 4.704.”’ c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 











COTSWOLDS.— Required to rent or purchase Furnished or 
Unfurnished Country House. Minimum 4 bedrooms and 
some land. Reply, 36, Lady Byron Lane, Knowle, Warwick- 








OF WITLEY COURT, WORCESTERSHIRE (once a Royal Palace) 


For Sale Privately 


BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAINS, ORNAMENTAL GATES, ADAM 
AND OTHER CHIMNEYPIECES, DOG GRATES, ANTIQUE 
AND MODERN PANELLED ROOMS, OAK BOOKCASES, 
CUPBOARDS, AND OTHER FITTINGS, OAK STAIRCASES, 
DOORS AND WINDOWS, MARBLE AND OTHER BATHS, 


LARGE QUANTITY OF OAK FLOORBOARDS, BEAMS 

AND JOISTS, DEAL AND OTHER TIMBER, TANKS, PIPES, 

PLATE GLASS, GREENHOUSE, STONE BALUSTRADE, SLABS 
STEEL GIRDERS, ROOFING SLATES, Etc. 


Apply on Site, or 27, Worcester Road, Great Witiey, or 


write to W, COLLINGTON & SON, “Stoneleigh,’’ Melton 
Road, Thurmaston, Nr. Leicester. Phone :—Syston No. 86267, 





shire. 








Teiephone: 
Grosvenor 2232 
(6 tines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 











WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF 
HANTS 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 


2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Every convenience and comfort. 


BERKSHIRE 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR OFFICES. 
ATTRACTIVE SQUARE-BUILT HOUSE 
containing 4 reception rooms, billiard room, conser- 
vatory, 17 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms; 
usual offices, including servants’ hall. — 5 rooms 
in semi-basement. Lodge. Excellent stabling. Garage sae vies eg , a 
for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s quarters. In all about 6 Acres. Garage. ore,..... ee, Lodges. 

rappagene ABOUT 84 ACRES 
A further 16 Acres including a model farmery and 4 FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


cottayes can be had if required. \ : 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





COTSW OLDS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, usual offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 
‘ater and drainage. 
LODGE. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 














NORTH DEVON 


IDEAL FOR LARGE 
COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION _ A&A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
In a seciudec posi ion, containing hall, recep ion 


LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION rooms, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms Electric light. Ample water. 
iiaraca rite , re GARAGES. STABLING. 


Several cottages. . ; 
Several cottage Beautiful gardens and woodland, with long sea 


ABOUT 200 ACRES frontage. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY, WITH THE IN ALL ABOUT 100 ACRES 


FURNITURE. For Sale.—Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 

















WEST SUSSEX 


in beautiful position with magnificent views. 
Hall, lounge, and 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Excellent offices. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. Main electric 
light and power. 
Lodge. Garage. Excellent Cottage. Lovely gardens. 


ABOUT 43 ACRES 


FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1, 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L & ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. E 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A.L . ; LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
ON THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE LADY CHAMBERLAIN 
Y 
BEAULIEU, HAMPSHIRE 
7h . > > : > > "4 ial \ / N p ’“V-PDin ——oe 
ro BE LET FURNISHED FOR A a \ a OWN ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
MINIMUM PERIODZOF ONE YEAR f # “IDEAL” INDEPENDENT BOILER. 
Se pas CENTRAL HEATING. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 1 By 7 ‘ f TIMBER AND THATCHED GARAGE. 
HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE ; Pony Stable. 
ene KITCHEN GARDEN 
expensively and beautifully furnished, thus well stocked with vegetables, soft and hard 
affording the acme of comfort fruit trees; greenhouse. 
' 
t BEDROOMS BATHROOM Lawns and shrubberies. ! 
DR eee DINING RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK 
LIBRARY SITTING ROOM For particulars and order to view, 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, ; 
KITCHEN, with “ Esse”’ cooker Bournemouth. 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING 
3 MILES FROM WAKEFIELD, 6 MILES FROM PONTEFRACT, 16 MILES FROM DONCASTER. 
THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
Including OAKENSHAW GRANGE SMALL 
Phe Imposing Residences HOLDING. 
“CROFTON HALL.” 20 ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION 
(As illustrated.) LANDS. 
16 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
4 reception rooms, billiards room, ample 3 BUILDING SITES. 
domestic offices 
QUARRY. 6 PLANTATIONS. 
STABLING., GARAGE, 
CHAUFFEUR’S LODGE. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Central heating. Main gas, water, electricity 20 COTTAGES. ALLOTMENTS. 
and drainage Vatured grounds. G Acres. 
THE OLD RECTORY, CROFTON. 
Ss DAIRY AND CORN FARMS 
CROFTON PARKS, LAKE AND 
With good houses and ample farm buildings, 
varying from 10 Acres to 143 Acres. PLANTATIONS. 
the whole extending*to an area of just over 
863 ACRES RENT ROLL £1,533 PER ANNUM 
VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS. 
rO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTLON IN 66 LOTS AT THE STRAFFORD ARMS HOTEL, WAKEFIELD, ON WEDNESDAY, 
Zist MAY, 1941, IN TWO SESSIONS AT 11 A.M. AND 2.15 P.M. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lacey & Son, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 
DORSET AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
In a good agricultural district; 5 miles from Maiden ORGANISATIONS TO ACQUIRE PREMISES 
Newton and 12 miles from Dorchester. IN THE COUNTRY | 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD A FINE DORSET STONE-BUILT COUNTRY MANSION 
AN EXCELLENT MIXED FARM | 
pp Now being run as an exceedingly successful Hotel, but early possession 
— can be obtained. 
537 ACRES 
‘ ’ s SEVE | FITTE AY MS. 
with FARMHOUSE, containing 5 GOOD BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 30 BEDROOMS. SEVERAL FITTED BATHROOMS., 
SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN, Etc. FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. 
5 y J y AT 4 VE iD MU M. 
SECONDARY HOUSE MILL HOUSE SPACIOUS AND ELABORATELY PANELLED MUSIC ROOM 
: Stet tas OAK PANELLED HALL. : 
PAIR OF MODERN COTTAGES. | 
FINE RAN COMPLETE OFFICES. | 
‘INE RANGE OF FARN J NGS 
F FARMBUILDINGS STABLING. GARAGES. 
Good Sporting. 
TITHE £4 8s. 5D REAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION, ON COMPLETION PRICE £20,000, to include Freehold, Furniture, etc. 
For particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For orders to view, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


Phone: Ken. 1490. 
Grams: ‘Estate 
jarrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 





COLCHESTER COUNTRY c.2 


In quiet and delightful surroundings, % mile local station, 4 miles main line junction. 
Convenient for Colchester. 


e ; ‘he \ 
llittn. 


= me is. ih 
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LOVELY OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 
3 reception rooms. 
Main water. Electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 
COWHOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS, AND 2 BARNS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 7 OR 22 ACRES 


CONTENTS OF HOUSE WILL ALSO BE SOLD. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


SALOP AND HEREFORD BORDERS <4 


Lounge hall, 5 bedrooms. Bathroom. 








GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. Complete offices. Servants’ hall. 


Central heating. Electric light. Good water. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 3. Other useful outbuildings. 
FASCINATING PLEASURE GROUNDS 
arranged in terraces, with wide harbaceous borders, lawn, kitchen garden, ete., 
bordering A SMALL TROUT STREAM where 34-lb. trout have been caught. 
ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD 
Additional land if required. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (T'ele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


VIEWS TO LEITH HILL ©.3 


aired 6 















nS sg ” ‘Se 


ENUINE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
on high ground, within easy reach of Headley and Dorking. 
Fine barn room, dining room, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light, central 
heating, modern conveniences. 
; GARAGE 2 CARS. 
Charming pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen garden, in all about 2 acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Early possession. 


Inspected and recommended by Hakrops, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extension 807.) 








IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. 


GLOS AND WILTS BORDERS ©.4 


Handy for Cirencester and Swindon. Easy reach of bus route. 


“ 


A Se 





17th CENTURY COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, complete offices; first-rate 
stabling; barns, 2 garages. Company’s electric light, water, gas, etc. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawns, swimming pool, fishpond, paddocks, 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





FREEHOLD £2,500 ©.2 


A Property of the size and character at present in demand. 
SHEPPERTON-ON-THAMES (Middlesex) 


40 mins. Waterloo. 5 mins. Station. 





A SMALL HOUSE OF JACOBEAN DESIGN 


Attractively constructed with multi-coloured bricks; dark tiled roof; leaded windows; 

foundations of Portland stone. Entrance hall, 3 reception and loggia, kitchen, ete.. 

4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. All main services: also well with soft water; semi- 

independent hot water. Space for garage. Matured and secluded gardens of about 

1% acre, rockery, flower beds, ete. 

Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 





NEAR OPEN COMMON 23 


HERTS. 








PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
in much sought after neighbourhood, about 25 miles from Town. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Electrie light and modern conveniences. 


Garages. Beautiful garden extending to about ONE ACRE 
VERY MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 807.) 
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It has taken a second world war to 
emphasise the Burberry motto _ that 
if quality and length of wear are 


well, retain virtues of com- 
for a_ prolonged period, 


a Burberr 


come into its own. 


T 


have, and always w 
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Walter Stoneman 


GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 
GENERAL STAFF 


Sir John Dill, who was born in 1881, was educated at Cheltenham College and entered the Leinster Regiment 
in 1901, becoming General in 1939. He saw active service in South Africa (1901-2) and in the European War 
(1914-18) on the Staff. Sir John Dill married in 1907 a daughter of Colonel W. A. Le Mottée and has one son 
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THE VOICES OF HELLAS 


HEN Mussolini hid himself under the mantle of 
Xerxes and Greece made it completely clear—clear 
as the mountain peaks of many-mountained Hellas 
—that she would once again defend freedom, the 
cause of the World, to the last, Laurence Binyon sent to The 
Times a poem which reminded one not only of the ancient 
rhythms that sprang afresh to his mind, but of those lines 
For the Fallen with which he made us proud and glad during 
the war of 1914. ‘‘ Time,” he wrote last year— 
Time that has crumbled to impotent nothingness, 
Empire on Empire towering in arrogance; 
Time, at whose finger invisibly commanding 
Their bannered battalions marched to oblivion, 
Time stands motionless when are heard the voices 
Of Hellas proclaiming over a wondering world 
Wisdom and joy or the radiance of reality 
Disclosed as in an eternal sunrise. 
Whatever the fortunes of war may have been since that was 
written, it remains true that the voices and torches of Hellas 
can never be jammed or blacked out. Greece may have been 
forced to yield once more her ancient passes, but the cause she 
defended 2,500 years ago is still triumphant and undefeated. 
Crete, which now becomes her stronghold against barbarism, 
was the centre of western civilisation a long time before the 
days of Pericles. It takes its long-relinquished place again. 
The barbarians have been in Athens before. 

The vicissitudes of to-day bring back in clearer vision the 
beginnings of that sunrise which, as we believe with Laurence 
Binyon, is now eternal; and it is perhaps full time that we begin 
to listen more intently to the timeless voices of Hellas once 
more. It is impossible to estimate our debt to Greece or to think 
what our world might have been had Persia triumphed long 
ago. Sir Richard Livingstone has just been deploring the fact 
that so few of us can still hear those clarion calls to sanity—to 
beauty and to truth. A man brought up on Greek, he says, is 
more likely to know clearly what he thinks, because he has lived 
with men who knew what they thought and who formed a clear 
and consistent view of life. At least he will feel the need for 
such a view and be uncomfortable without it. And because he 
has seen this Greek picture of life he will have a pattern with 
which to compare his own time, a standard by which to judge it. 
And he will have seen the world not as an Englishman or a 
Frenchman or a German or a Russian, but as a human being. 
For Hellenism is a universal and supernational culture which 
each nation can adopt as its own genius and tradition may 
suggest. “It is an unrivalled—I would say an indispensable— 
base from which to go forward, partly because the Greeks were 
so great, partly because they were so simple, partly because 
they saw life as a whole and within their limits saw it com- 
pletely.” 

Greek is no substitute for modern studies, as Sir Richard 
went on to point out, but to-day the vast mass of the educated 
public who form the national mind and shape national policy, 
learn no Greek and have little idea of the significance of Greek 
civilisation. This, we must agree, is a disastrous state of things. 
What can be done? Jowett has translated Plato, and Smith 
and Ross have translated Aristotle. Rogers has translated 
Aristophanes and Gilbert Murray the tragic authors. The 
Loeb Library contains most readable versions of the greater 
part of Greek literature. Why should not the Classical Associa- 
tion, asks its late president, bring all these to educated people 
who have never learnt the languages? Bring the reader at once 
face to face with genius itself, he says, and do not let us go on 
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repeating the fatal error of spending years in preparing pupils 
to read two great literatures of which they will never get a 
glimpse. Colonel Wedgwood in a charming broadcast the other 
night on the decay of the classical tag, which used, at least, to 
remind us of our kinship with the ancient world, suggested that 
we should all be made to learn a number of them at school. 
This would be better than nothing. The wisdom of the ancients 
is so obvious that even its most prosaic utterances stir the 
intelligent to further enquiry. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH 


MONG London’s recent losses the one that is hardest to bear is ( 
sea Old Church. In one of the two recent raids did grievous dam: 
the north transept of St. Paul’s; two of Wren’s finest churches-— 
Andrew’s, Holborn, the best of his surviving aisled churches after 
loss of St. Bride’s, Christ Church and St. James’s, Piccadilly; and 
Mildred’s, Bread Street, with its domed roof and rich carving. T 
too, went Christie’s historic rooms through which have passed more tr 
ures than the biggest national gallery and museum could ever hold. | 
dentally, it is interesting to learn that future sales are to be hel 
Derby House, Stratford Place, through the characteristic public s; 
of Lord Derby. These losses are, in theory at any rate, replaceab! 
reparable; the City Temple will no doubt be rebuilt and be a ¢ 
church. But Chelsea Church cannot possibly be resurrected, for, of 
London monuments, it was most compact of atmosphere, mem 
and associations. The queer irregular old building, though pa: 
fourteenth century, was chiefly of 1671-74. In the words of the Lon 
Survey volume on Chelsea : ‘‘It was doubtless a local design, wrou 
by Chelsea people, who were still far enough away from London t 
able to retain their own individuality and give to their building 
local colour.’’ To that the crowded monuments of four centur’-s, 
many of outstanding sculptural beauty, added mellow overtones °s 
rich for the mind as glowing upon the eye. Those renaissance capit 
dated 1528, designed by Holbein for Sir Thomas More; More’s o :n 
tomb with his inscription touched up by Erasmus (though his body y as 
probably not buried beneath it); a score of Chelsea squires, including 
Edmund Lord Bray (1539), Sir Robert Stanley (1672), Sir Arthur 
Gorges (1625), a Tudor Duchess of Northumberland, Lady Jane Cheyne 
the catalogue of Chelsea’s sons and daughters extends to Henry James. 
His epitaph could stand now for his church: “lover and interpreter 
of the fine amenities of brave decisions and generous loyalties, who 
renounced a cherished citizenship to give his allegiance to England.” 
It is some consolation that an entire volume of the London Survey 
is devoted to the church, recording every detail and inscription, almost 
every stone; so that perfect reconstruction is possible. 


LONDON’S ARCHITECTURAL ADVISER 


ROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE’S appointment as Archi- 

tectural Adviser to the L.C.C.—the town-planning authority for 
Greater London—is a hopeful step towards answering the question on 
so many people’s lips: what is being done about shaping post-war 
London? He is not only the leading British town-planner of to-day 
he has been responsible for plans of Doncaster and Sheffield, and recently 
won the open competition for that of Dublin—but as might be expected 
from the brother of that good poet, the late Lascelles Abercrombie, he is 
an artist with sensitive feeling in landscape no less than design. It is, 
then, interesting to recall what he said in Country LIFE of January 25 
on precisely the question with which he is now called upon to deal 
officially : Should London architecture be controlled? Whilst opposed 
to rigid control—partly owing to the impossibility of permanently con- 
trolling the use of sites on which the character of buildings on them 
depends—he favoured an extension of the panel system, originated by 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England to secure better 
designs for cottages, to the less important areas of London. For the 
principal streets he advocated special powers being obtained, over- 
riding the provisions of Town Planning legislation, to enable original 
designs to be adopted. These should be sufficiently flexible to allow of a 
certain amount of individual variation within the scheme and he hinted 
that it would be a good thing if, now, some first-rate architects were 
employed to make a series of studies for filling in gaps and rebuilding. 
He maintained that even with the comparatively feeble existing powers, 
much, if not all, we want could be done ‘if we have a constructive 
vision to work to, administer its execution courageously, and can count 
on the support of the responsible Minister.’’ No public servant can b 
held to the letter of what he said when a private citizen. But if Profess 
Abercrombie succeeds in getting his views adopted, we may look to t 
future with confidence. 


A GOLF-COURSE MONUMENT 

GOLF-COURSE is a pleasant monument for a man to leave beh 

him, and Mr. Herbert Fowler, who has died at the age of 84, 
always be remembered for Walton Heath. Mr. Fowler started 
game-playing life as a mighty hitter in the Somerset eleven ; ther 
took to golf and played for England, but it was as a golfing archi 
that he truly made his mark. He did good work on many cou! 
notably in reforming his own beloved Westward Ho! and in crea 
Saunton amid its matchless sandhills; but Walton Heath will be 
most enduring monument, for it was there that he contrived 
unique manner to impart something of: the bleakness and bignes 
the best seaside golf to a land of heather. He hada wonderful eye 
country and could so rapidly see in his mind’s eye a whole future co! 
taking shape, that people who had not met him before were inclines 
deem him slap-dash in his methods. He did not suffer bad b 
gladly and would sometimes horrify local committees by dismis 
some treasured and traditional bunker with a contemptuous excla 


tion. Those who knew him better, however, realised that he was 
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THE LAWRENCE CHAPEL, CHELSEA OLD CHURCH 

e oldest part of this most loveable church, burial place of Sir 

omas More and Henry James. The crowded memorials of four 

ituries added mellow overtones as rich for the mind as glowing 
upon the eye. Some of the monuments are intact. 


a conscientious artist, devoted to his work, but,a most kind- 
rted and friendly man. He will be missed by all golfers of an 
er generation and by many of the vounger. 


IE MILK PROBLEM 

HEN the announcement was made that the milk supplies were to 
be cut down by one-seventh, a good many people, remembering 
t there were seven days in the week, thought that the Civil Service 
| at last succeeded in producing a correct answer to one of their 
ns. Apparently it is not so. Lord Woolton has since announced 
it though he is anxious to cause the least possible disturbance to the 
rmal practices of distributors, ‘‘all possible consideration should be 
en to meeting the needs of the public, particularly mothers and 
ildren entitled to a daily supply of milk under the National Milk 
heme.’ In many districts, dairymen, acting on what they thought 
» be the Ministry’s original intention, decided to adopt the simple 
olution of supplying no milk on one day in the week. They arranged 
vith their farmers to have their seventh day’s milk sent direct to the 
creamery, which if the Ministry is serious in its desire to provide cheese 
or processed milk for the future, is presumably what it desires. Sending 
one-seventh a day of the supply of every milkman seems almost as 
uneconomic and impracticable as attempting to supply customers with 
six-sevenths of a gallon, quart, pint, or half-pint, or whatever other 
measure or measures they are entitled to. The impracticability arises, 
no doubt, from the completely unrationalised methods of milk distribu- 
tion which prevail, but it would be very difficult to rationalise them 
now. The six-day basis—at all events in these cool days of spring— 
does introduce a certain amount of sense into the present arrange- 
ments, for it gives a certain basis for running the milk business—like 
others—on a six-day basis. On the other hand, where the objects of 
the National Milk Scheme demand the provision of extra milk on the 
off-day, dairymen should not find it difficult to co-operate to the degree 

necessary to meet the situation. 


SOS 
ASTER, there’s mischief afoot—wake up, Pan ! 
(Yes, sir, it’s Puck !) 
Hurry . . . this way and as fast as you can, 
The wild duck— 
Poor, silly creature—she sleeps on her nest, 
Reeds all around it, 
Muddied green eggs gathered under her breast 
And a rat’s found it! 
Vancouver Is., B.C. 


EWES’ MILK CHEESE 
A. GOOD deal is now being heard in Wales and elsewhere of the 
{\ possibility of making ewes’ milk cheese, and it is worth recalling 
that cows’ milk did not have the cheese-making field to itself in past 
nturies. Tusser’s notes for May include : 
Put lambe from eawe 
to milke a feawe 


Mary HOoLpen. 


ad, also of ewes, 
Yet manie by milking (such heede they doo take), 
not hurting their bodies much profit doo make. 
Fiue eawes to a cow, make a proofe by a score, 
shall double thy dairie, else trust me no more. 
imden records that Canvey Island fed 4,000 sheep ‘‘of delicate 
ivour,’’ milked (for cheese-making) by boys. Ewes’ milk cheese seems 
) have been regarded as a dainty for some centuries and was regularly 
ide from Cheviot milk up to 1798 and probably after that date in 
ales. Efforts to discover precisely how recently ewes’ milk cheeses 
‘re made in Britain have so far failed, but several kinds (Roquefort is 
e most famous) are, of course, still made on the Continent. Refugees 
»w in Britain have pointed out that, after her lamb or lambs have been 
eaned, a good ewe, milked regularly for 4 months, should yield 40 lb. 
- Cheese, and that this country’s potential produce of ewes’ milk cheese 
s about 150,000 tons a year. Cheese can also be made from goats’ milk, 
3 it is in Scandinavia. The Lapps make a cheese from the milk of 
‘indeer, and the Arabs from camels’ milk. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Truth About Poultry Auctions—Dog Haters v. Dog Lovers 
The Cocker Who Failed—The Evil Heron 


By Major C. S. JARVIS 


SUPPOSE one of the most unusual phenomena caused by the 

war is that to be seen in our various country market-places where, 

one notices to-day that, in the small coops of hens to be sold by 

auction, practically all the inmates have the vivid red combs of the 

laying bird. Despite the auctioneer’s time-honoured announcement 
that he is now putting up for sale a pen of six magnificent hens, all in 
full laying condition, this is probably the first time in his life that 
he has told the truth, and nothing but the truth, about this particular 
side of his business. He must experience an extraordinary feeling of 
uplift and integrity when he does so, and on catching a glance from the 
glassy eye of a hen, he can return her cold look without any feeling of 
embarrassment. 

Actually, it is no joking matter, for the poultry keeper makes 
a dead loss over his hens between August and September, and hopes 
to recoup himself in the early months of the year, when he will have 
both his hens and pullets laying at a time when the price of eggs is 
almost at their peak. This year, owing to shortage of foodstuffs and 
reduction of stock, he is compelled to send to the market hens that 
will probably give tangible proof of their condition by laying an egg 
in the coop before the auction begins. I am not certain whose property 
this is—the buyer, seller, or auctioneer—but I suspect it is the per- 
quisite of the handy man in the disreputable hat, who works invariably 
with the auctioneer and stirs up moribund hens when the bidding flags, 
to make them look their best in the eyes of prospective purchasers. 

Like all businesses, the chicken trade has some queer customs, 
and I remember I once asked a big poultryman, whose birds were 
numbered by the thousand, if he did not lose an enormous number 
through disease. 

“Not so many as you'd think,’’ he said, ‘because the moment 
a hen looks a trifle off-colour, she goes straight to the market.’’ 


* * 
* 


"Th oe war is being used as an excuse by the dog haters of Great 
Britain to arise and demand the extermination of all our household 
pets. Miss Delafield had something to say on the matter a few weeks 
ago, and it is comforting to note that in this, as in most things, we see 
eye to eye, though I doubt if I should be as forgiving as she was with 
the April-fool joker in her household who thought the confirmation 
of the rumour a fitting jest for the April 1 breakfast table. 

The dog-hating fraternity and sisterhood are a very small and 
persistent body, but from time to time their peevish, dyspeptic wail 
comes through on the air or in the press, but falls on exceedingly barren 
ground, for as a nation we are nearly all dog-lovers. On the question 
of dogs or no dogs, there is the same intolerance, the same inability to 
see another’s point of view that one finds in pro-hunting or anti-hunting 
arguments, and teetotalism veysus moderate wine and spirit drinking. 
One may write reams or talk for hours, but neither side convinces the 
other, and both lose their tempers. 

There was just one point raised by the dog-haters, however, that 
is based on a wilful ignorance of the animal and his character—he 
is a sycophant out only for what he can get. I have been owned 
during my life by seven dogs, and if there was any question of fawning, 
I had to do it myself, for all my dogs have been far too sure of 
themselves and their position to descend to open adulation. As for 
the allegation that they are only out for what they can get, this is 
a gross libel in the case of ninety-nine dogs out of a hundred, for every 
one I have had, and practically all the others I have known, would 
not hesitate for one moment if it was a question of following master 
or mistress with a dry crust or a stranger with a plate of liver. 

The dog-haters are quite unable to realise what a number of lonely 
people there are in this country who rely entirely on their dogs for 
companionship, and who would not wish to live any longer if deprived of 
this friendship. The anti-pet people are too intolerant to grasp that 
a real dog is more than half human in his ability to become an actual 
member of the family, his eagerness to share our pursuits, his sense of 
responsibility, and the ready sympathy he shows when one is ill or 
down on one’sluck. As one who has over-invested in canine companion- 
ship, I should not have much use for a dogless world. 

“When the body that lived at your single will, 
With its whimper of welcome is stilled (how still !), 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 
Is gone—wherever it goes—for good.’’ 


* * 
* 


rT HIS sense of responsibility that most dogs possess was shown very 

| amusingly and rather pathetically by a little cocker belonging to 
a friend of mine. His master was shooting on the mountains in Ireland 
and, having wounded a hare that was obviously not going to run very 
far, sent the cocker after it. The dog galloped over a rise on the scent 
of the hare, and was gone for over twenty minutes. When at last he 
returned, empty-handed or rather empty-mouthed, he at first tried to 
carry it off in a nonchalant, hearty manner. Then his conscience—and 
what energetic, unforgiving consciences most dogs have—began to 
prick him, and he cringed, indicating that in some fashion he had not 
lived up to the high standard he set himself. 

His master, realising from his queer behaviour, that something 
must have happened, walked in the direction the hare had taken, to 
the obvious discomfort of the cocker. Three hundred yards away he 
came to a long, deep ditch, and on the near side the bank was scored 
deeply with innumerable claw marks, where a dog had evidently been 
endeavouring to scramble up from the bottom for some considerable 
time. 

‘Well, old man,”’ he said, ‘‘and what happened here?’’ And the 
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poor little cocker, a wriggling mass of shame and guilty conscience, 
went over the ditch and pulled the dead hare out of a patch of heather, 
in which he had hidden it when he had found its weight too great to 
enable him to climb up the bank. 

Of course, every dog-hater will dismiss this story with contempt 
as the vain imaginings of a canine fanatic, but the shooting men, who 
have had real gun companions, will detect the stamp of truth and will 
be able to tell similar stories. 

. ‘ * 

¢ the various tirades against birds for the damage they cause, 

that one hears from time to time, no particular attention seems 
to be paid to the heron, and yet in some parts he should rank very 
near the top of the list of pests, as all his ways are evil. He makes no 
effort to pull his weight by killing off vermin or harmful insects, and 
all his time is devoted to fish—the finest the water produces, for the 
best is always good enough for him. My chief complaint against the 
heron is that his eyes are bigger than his stomach, as we were told 
when we were children, for it is an all too common and painful sight 
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to see the finest trout in a particular stretch of water lying speared 
on the bank—discarded because he was too big for the heron’s gullet. 
If occasionally one found instead a large pike, who had died by a heron’s 
stroke, one might feel there was some attempt to balance up accounts 
but this is never the case on a trout stream for the heron is a gourmet 
and prefers pink flesh to white. Yet the pike, with his long periods 
of what appears to be suspended animation, must be a singularly easy 
fish to spear, seeing that the blundering mortal can yank him out with 
a wire noose. 

There would seem to be no very adequate measures to take against 
the heron, for this artful bird always chooses as his nesting site the 
woods of some person, who owns no water and does not fish, and who 
regards the old heron as a picturesque adjunct to the countryside as 
he swings in across the evening sky, squawking contentedly to indicate 
that he has had a good day’s fishing. A keen O.T.C. schoolboy with a 
.22 is the best antidote to unrestricted heron fishing that I know, but 
we do not all own O.T.C. schoolboys, and if we do the probability is 
we cannot get the .22 ammunition. . 


AN EAST COAST VILLAGE IN WAR-TIME 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


Photographs by DOUGLAS WENT 


HE village lies on the lip of the 


guarded farms, step gently into the cattle 


marshes. Its feet are in the sea, its 

face to the east. It is as old as the 

grass-grown bowl which marks the site 

of its Roman pharos, as ancient as the 
memories of the Dane which blow on the sea 
wind about its haunted barrows and shining 
creeks. 

To the south the great estuary, which is the 
sea backhne of all our normal peace-time trade 
in this country of wind and clouds, sweeps 
up into u.e land, broad and shining as a sword. 

North, by six miles, another river, slimmer 
and snaky, slips quietly into the sea. It is 
almost apologetic. Yet its waters launched 
some of the earliest warships of England. 

Between these two and for long miles on 
either side of each river, the flat sea marshes 
melt into the mud flats, the creeks twist and 
shine, the sea walls craw] like hairy snakes and 
the ploughed uplands with their moated, elm- 


AN EAST COAST VILLAGE WHICH “ HAS NO FEAR, BU 


marshes. It isa flat and lonely land, of magnifi- 
cent dawns and sunsets, musical with curlew and 
plover, its night silences alive with the clanging 
voices of wild geese, sibilant with the wings of 
flighting duck. 

It has known all the wars of our history. The 
long ships of the Danes grounded on its muddy 
beaches, the ravens of Odin flapping at their 
mastheads, the fogs riven by the shouts of 
fighting men. Its villages sent ships to daunt the 
Armada. Skippers and seamen of the local breed 
loaded the muzzle loaders and fought in square 
riggers at Trafalgar and the Nile. In the 
last war they swept the North Sea for mines 
and patrolled the Straits in Roger Keyes’s 
destroyers. In between wars they have 
fished and smuggled, punted at the geese, 
winkled on the mud flats and ploughed the fields. 

In the gay and roaring thirties local men 
skippered and crewed more than one of the 


EAST COAST FISHERMEN HARD AT 
WORK 


T GREAT PRIDE IN ITSELF ” 
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great J Class cutters. Indeed, it was a skipper 
from a village a few miles across the marsh who 
sailed Endeavour home from America across the 
Atlantic and brought her safely to port when all 
the newspapers feared that this loveliest of 
yachts had been lost. 

: The summer seas of our coast, flat and 
lonely in winter, were butterfly-winged with 





we yachts and in the greenish dawns the 
over smacks drifted silently down the 
INN NAMES 


Do you wonder that our inns are called the 
sh and Sail, the Welcome Sailor, the Wave, 
\nchor and Hope, and the Goose and Gun? 
e names belong to an amphibious land 
e men have one hand on the tiller and the 
( -on the plough reins—where they walk the 
jappled furrows behind the plough wearing 
ubber waterboots and blue jerseys, with the 
»s of famous yachts bold on their chests. 
[t is not so long since I met a shepherd on 


t mnarsh who had gold earrings in his ears and 
been forty years in sail. We had a drink 
t her in a Charles II inn, whose landlord was 


‘ it gunner. The bar was curious with glass 
( ; of rare wild fowl, and his long muzzle- 
| ng four-bore hung on leather thongs above 


t iantelpiece. 
lo-day the village is very much at war. Its 


I ies are red and rusty wildernesses of barbed 


The yachtsmen who made a gay cluster 
( s hards and slipways are now serious young 
m .in R.N.V.R. gold braid, either learning new 
m_»teries of the high seas in convoys and con- 
v escorts or putting to new usage their 
es catial knowledge of the deeps and fairways 
»me waters. 


FISHING IN THE ESTUARY 


rhe fishing’ fleet still puts out to sea. 
They may comb the estuary for all they 
can find, flat *fish and soles, plaice and 
‘‘rokers,’’ tope and eels, sea trout and garfish, 
each in their season. 

There was a time when we sent thousands 
of pounds worth of oysters to London. Then 
came that first hard, bitter winter of the war 
when the icebergs, fourteen feet high, ground 
and clashed together under the cold stars, 
drifting seaward on the ebb, ploughing up before 
them millions of ‘“‘spat,’’ destroying oyster 
values which had taken twenty years to 
accumulate. We thought the ovster fishery was 


MARSHES AND SALTINGS OF ESSEX 


In the distance is an oyster dredger at work 


done, but oddly enough the results have not 
been so bad as the gloomy ones predicted. 

The truth is that the village is not doing so 
badly. Men still live by net and plough, by fish- 
ing and fowling, by the soil and the sea. The 
Brent geese still sit on the mudbanks at night, 
cronking in their thousands. Overhead the 
bombers roar, searchlights pattern the sky with 
the fantastically beautiful geometry of war. 
Guns thump and thud. Bombs have fallen on 
the village. Six of them fell among the oyster 
sheds, two in the High Street and one rattled 
the windows of the Fisherman’s Club and 
fluttered the ancient weather-boarding of that 
converted boatshed with a giant terrifying 
blast. But not a man in all the mixed company 
in that little bar, where stuffed ducks gaze 
glassily, upset his beer. 

The village is not merely in the front line. 
It is an O.P. with all the thrills and all the dan- 
gers of that advanced position, but very few of 
its inhabitants have evacuated. The summer 


lawtul 


yachtsmen went on _ their war-time 
business. One or two of the retired people 
went to the west. But the local brigadier, long 
since pensioned, still a rare helmsman, com- 
mands the Home Guard. They are a fierce lot. 
They know every ditch and creek, every sea 
wall and wind-twisted grove. In the places 
where they have punted and shot, snared and 
ferreted, they prowl with weapons, stranger and 
deadlier than the mighty punt guns or humble 
twelve-bores of peace-time. Their thirst is for 
bigger game than goose or curlew. I should not 
like, if I were their enemy, to meet these men of 
Cromwellian spirit on a dark night of winter, 
still less on a moonlit night of summer when 
all the ways are plain to them. 

Farmland has come back to its own. 
Great grass marshes which in the halcyon days 
of Arthur Young, grew “the tall Essex wheat” 
so high that it brushed his saddle, are ploughed 


again. Six hundred and ninety acres of a 
marsh farm went under the plough last 





JAMES LUCAS, A GRAND OLD 
PUNTER 


winter for the first time for forty vears 

I know that farm, for I had the 
shooting on it. We killed 6,000 rabbits 
there in one vear, ferreting, long nett 
ing, trapping, snaring, stinking them 
out and shooting them as they snap- 
shotted from tussock to tussock, from 
ridge to furrow The whole land was 
rabbit-sick. Its hedgerows stank of 
rabbit The earth was honeycombed 
with their burrows. It would have been 
suicide to ride a horse across its acres 
fo-day, its rabbits have been gassed 
out and almost exterminated 


LOW COST OF LIVING 


Che cost of living in the village 
is a third that ef London. Food is 
not scarce—that is, veal food. The 
village never lived: on the tin and the 
frying-pan It has lived by the sea 
and the land, its own back garden, its 
own rabbit hutch, its ability to set a 
snare and catch a fish That is 
perhaps why most of them live to 
eighty and none is dismayed by this 
war on their doorsteps 

“What do vou think of invasion, 
George?”’ | asked the harbour master, 
seventy-six, white-bearded, blue-eyed, 
three teeth missing and very deaf. 

‘’Vasion, Master ? I dunno. 
Them ole Jairmans might come, but 
I reckon they ‘ont. I’m ready for 
‘em if they do. Telly for why. I’ve 
loaded my owd punt gun, the owd 
bitch what knocked my front teeth 
owt three winters agoo, with a pound 


A COUCH FIRE BURNER: HE MUST WATCH THE 


o’ swan shot as big as doctors’ pills and if 
them ——s come up our river I ’ont half warm 
their backsides for ’em.’’ 

Talk in the bar turned to last autumn’s 
aerial blitz, for the creeks and marshes are still 
studded with the bare skeletons of bombers and 
fighters which crashed in that epic month of 
England’s history. 

“ Blast, boy!” said Allan, the gunner. 
“T set in a hole in the mud with my boy 
Bill not 100 yd. off when them ——s was 
overhead. I see one on ’em chased by our 
chaps. There was a string of bullets come 
thwut, thwut in the mud atween us. Boy Bill 
wanted to move. But I said, ‘Set you still. 
They’ll hev that ——-! He’ll come down on the 
marsh and set all the ducks off the coypond 
over tew us.’ So he did and all. Dug hisself 
twenty foot into the ground and sent a rare 
pack o’ ducks right up the creek. Boy Bill 
an’ me got noine on ‘em !" 

“Same as owd Jabez,’’ added ‘‘Captain”’ 
Bill Wyatt, wih complete irrelevance. ‘‘ He 
hed a rare fright on the mush. Th’ owd boy 
went to seek a hoss arly one mornin’. He seed 
suffin long and black what laid in a clump 0’ 
thistles and thinks that was his owd Dobbin. 


AN ESSEX FARMER OUT AFTER RABBITS 


aE 


BLACK-OUT IN THESE DAYS. 
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“ CAPTAIN ” BILL WYATT, whe 


tells a story about a bomb 


‘*Git up, hoss,’ he sez, an’ giv 
that a stub with his foot. Well, what 
d’yu think that wor, bor?—a gret 
owd bomb.”’ 

“What did Jabez do?” someon 
asked. 

“Du, bor! Du! He run like ar 
owd hare. I reckon he ’ont go a’musha- 
roonin’ on that there mush for a long 
time. That scat he !” 

I think that perhaps Jabez is th 
only one on all our long and lonely 
coast whom the complicated mechani 
cal menaces of this war have ‘“‘scat.”’ 
But, as Jabez remarked after, “‘ Blast! 
boy, if I’d knowed what that were 
I’d ’a’ took a halter to it and pulled 
that owd bomb in the crick.’’ 


BARGE SKIPPER’S RIFLE 


A barge skipper came in. He was 
taking the early tide in the morning. 

‘‘Has she got a gun, Jake ?” I 
asked. 

‘““Same as a gun, master. Ha! 
That we hev—a rare owd roifle what 
shute a moile. Me boy can use she 
and so can I. Same as‘them owd 
——s start a’gunnin’ us {from up 
top, I'll warm ‘em. I knocked a 
piece or tu orf one on ’em‘last week. 
He didn’t wait for no more. Cor. 
No. Blast!” 

Which is why our Home Guard is 
no force to meet with complacence 
on a dark night, and why the East 
coast has no fear, but great pride in 
itself. 


A RETIRED BARGEE REFLECTS ON ADVENTURES OF 
LONG AGO 
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THE CRAFT OF THE WOOD-CUTTER 


By JAMES FRANCIS COLLINSON 


HEY have been felling some oak trees 
in a wood on my farm during the 
winter, and I have found the craft 
and skill of the wood-cutters most 
fascinating to watch. The two men 
o did the job referred to it not as felling, 
“throwing’’ the timber. They have both 
n at it all their lives, they said, and, like 
true craftsmen, they loved their work. 
Certainly for those who like the country, 
re can be few pleasanter places in which 
earn one’s daily bread than in the quiet 
lusion of a wood. They were paid for the 
k, they told me, according to the size of 
trees they felled, at the rate of twopence a 
ic foot. As the trunk of an average oak tree 
tains only from ten to fifteen cubic feet, 

; doesn’t sound much, but they were fast 

kers, these two, and could cut down three 

-sized oaks in an hour—sometimes four. 

The first thing they did in the throwing 

tree was to trim off the root pedestal all 

1d with an axe, so as to continue the line 
he trunk to as near the ground as possible. 

s lessened the amount of wood to be cut 

h the saw; cutting with the saw is harder 

k than cutting with the axe. They called 

‘tting up the tree. 

Next, they cut a deep notch in the trunk 

r the ground—also with the axe—at the 

on which they wanted the tree to fall. 

s they called the carf. I was delighted to 
| the word in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
is fitting to one of the oldest crafts of the 
ntryside, it is an old English word and is 
ariant of our common word carve. 

There were two things to think of, they 

inted out, in deciding in which direction to 
throw the tree. The first was, naturally, that 
which would do as little damage as possible 
to the tillers—those straight young saplings 
which would one day take the place of the trees 
now being felled. (They had another name 
for these besides tillers—the rather curious one 
of blackroins.) Another not so obvious con- 
sideration, though quite as cogent, was the 
advantage of throwing the tree to the side 
which has the most conveniently short branches; 
for when the tree has fallen, these branches 
become legs (they actually call them such), 
and as the branches of an oak tree have normally 
a greater spread than the height of the tree, 
one can imagine that disregard of this factor 
might involve them in the task of lopping off 
branches towering above their heads. 

The sawing of the tree was the quickest 
part of the process; six to nine minutes was 
the average time. Usually the tree fell of its 
own accord when they had sawn to within two 
inches of the carf, neatly splitting off the remain- 
ing tongue of wood as it did so; but sometimes 
there were complications. 


WEDGES TO FORCE THE 


mre) 





ft) SAWING THROUGH THE TRUNK, AN OPERATION WHICH TOOK ON THE 
TREE 





~~ 


(Left) 
AN AXE. 


THE FIRST OPERATION—TRIMMING OFF THE ROOT PEDESTAL WITH 
(Right) CUTTING A DEEP NOTCH, OR CARF, AT THE SIDE ON 





WHICH THE TREE IS TO FALL 


The wind would cause the tree to swing 
slightly, alternately opening and closing the 
saw-cut and ‘‘pinching” the saw as_ they 
worked. They described the tree as ‘‘dancing”’ 
when this happened, and circumvented the 
pinching of the saw by driving in iron wedges 
behind it. This meant, of course, that they 
could not withdraw the saw in the usual way 
before the tree fell, a contingency which was 
arranged for by having one end of the saw 
fixed in the handle by means of a movable 
wedge. A sharp pull on the handle at the 
other end brought the narrow end of the wedge 
in contact with the trunk of the tree and 
knocked it out, allowing the saw to be 
detached and withdrawn lengthwise. This 
arrangement, they assured me, had saved 
many a saw blade from being smashed by 
a premature sideways fall of the tree, as it 
enabled them to withdraw it, in an emergency, 
very quickly. 

Sometimes the distribution of weight in 
the branches would tend to throw the tree- 
trunk back on to the stump, and it would have 
to be forced over in the required direction 
by hammering in wedges until the tree leant 
over sufficiently to lose balance. For this they 
usually supplemented the metal wedges with 
larger wooden ones. 





IN THE REQUIRED DIRECTION. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE TRUNK. 


AVERAGE ONLY SIX TO NINE MINUTES. 
(Right) 


A curious by-product emerged from the 
subsequent trimming of the fallen trunks, in 
the form of three-legged chopping blocks. 
These were made by cutting through such 
trunks as forked into three, some six inches 
below the point of forking, and sawing the 
three branches to a convenient length to form 
legs when the block was turned over. At one 
point in the felling there were about fifteen of 
those three-legged blocks standing rather 
comically throughout the wood, looking like 
tables for some wood-gnomes’ banquet. 

The timber throwers have gone now, and 
the last of the tree-trunks have been dragged 
away on tugs. The only thing left to remind 
me of their presence, apart from the freshly 
sawn stumps, is the branchwood, or cord- 
wood. It is piled into neat cords, of the 
standard measurement of three feet wide by 
three feet high by fourteen feet long, and will 
make the finest possible burning logs for next 
winter. These cords have a_ characteristic 
loveliness of their own, lying half-hidden in 
the undergrowth, the gnarled bark of the 
branches covered with greenish grey lichen. 
As I walk through the restored quietness of 
the wood now, they suggest in some faint, 
indefinable way the seventh son of a wood- 
cutter, beloved of children’s tales. 





THE WORK COMPLETED AND 
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A WHISTLER AND EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY OILS 


LAVERY MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
By JAMES LAVER 


3 
t 
& 

“3 HISTLER, in one of his more exalted moments. 
, cried, ‘‘ Why drag in Velasquez?’’ The visitor to 
the present exhibition at the National Galler, 
might well ask, ‘‘ Why drag in Whistler?’ There 
is, as the title of the exhibition fairly indicates, onl 
one Whistler, and it is not a very good one. Of the remainin; 
pictures there is only one that shows the slightest trace of hi 
influence and that is by his pupil and disciple, Walter Greaves 
It is a delightful painting, a view of ‘‘Chelsea in Snow,” an 
like most of his works it leaves one wondering whether thi 
genuine naif might not have developed an even more charmin 

talent if he had never met his sophisticated master at all. 
Sickert, of course, was a disciple too, but it is only hi 
very early canvases—none is shown here—which display th: 
muted tints and flat construction which was Whistler’s ow: 
chosen manner. The paintings which are shown are in ; 
different category altogether. They are pure Sickert wit! 
their rich opalescent shadows and their delight in havin; 


juxtapositions of contrasting hues. What could be more 
subtle or more beautiful than the singing greens and browns of 
‘“‘Resting,’’ what more startlingly successful than ‘‘ The Front 
at Brighton’’ ? 

The main stream of early twentieth-century British paint- 
ing owes nothing to Whistler; it derives much more directly 
from the later French Impressionists and reaches farther back 
to join hands with Constable. The latter influence is most 
plainly shown in the landscapes of Philip Wilson Steer. It i: 
only his landscape work which is here represented. In hi 
genre pieces he shows himself wittily aware of the Frenc 
dix-huitiéme, but in his landscapes he goes to Nature a 
Constable saw it, is interested like him in the thousand glitte1 
ing reflections of sunlight on leaves and stone, and in th 
massed clouds which are as structurally complete as the lai 
below them. 


(Above) SELF PORTRAIT. Gwen John 


(Top left) THE CRYSTAL GAZERS. Henry Tonks 


(Left) IN THE STREET. Sir George Clausen, R.A. 
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Tonks is just as solid in his structure, even 
in interior scenes which might, in other hands, 
have lent themselves to the sentimentality of 
the anecdote. But where a second-string pre- 
aphaelite or a second-rate Academician would 
ive emphasised the local colour or brought out 

e ‘‘human interest,’ a painting like ‘‘The 
ystal Gazers’’ succeeds by sheer painter-like 
alities, its design in depth, the all-embracing 
ythm and the quality of the paint. The 
stal itself, the axle-pin of the picture—cover 
with your hand and see how the whole thing 
integrates—is not really there at all. It is 
thing but three irregular blobs of white paint; 
so skilfully is it placed and so inevitably 

s it take its place in the design, that the 
le painting is, as it were, enclosed within it 
e a vision in the glass ball of a clairvoyant. 

The only John is a strange one, a large 
ircoal and wash on paper of a nude female 
ire representing ‘‘The World.’’ It is interest- 

chiefly because of the parallel which it 
ablishes between the curious John anatomy 
1 that of the sixteenth century. It is strange 
it an artist who, in one way, has so com- 
tely dominated his epoch in England should 
so remote from the contemporary feminine 
hetic. The Gwen John ‘Self Portrait,’’ 
yphony in brown, is a fine straightforward 
ce of painting. 

The two artists who show up to least 
vantage in the exhibition are Sargent and 
unnon. The former’s ‘‘ Portrait of Madame 
lleroche”’ looks superficial, almost slapdash 
ide the Gwen John. The Shannons have 
ated’’ badly, his ‘‘ Daphine and Chloe”’ full of 
‘omanticism which seems romantic no longer. 
ere is a studio air about it which defeats 
itasy, and so robs it of its only charm. 

There is only one Orpen, his ‘‘Grace Orpen 
























































THE PRIVATE ROOMS AT MONTE CARLO 
From the Memorial Exhibition of the work of Sir John Lavery at the Leicester Galleries 





THE BLUE BAY (Mr. Winston Churchill painting) 1921 


By Sir John Lavery 


by Artificial Light,’’ dramatically conceived, 
but straightforwardly executed, and, as a kind 
of companion piece, in a very different spirit, 
Sir William Rothenstein’s portrait of his wife, 
Grace Orpen’s sister, ‘““At the Window,’’ a 
carefully painted interior of singular charm. 
The visitor will be grateful for this calm and 
nostalgicexhibition in days when the larger shows 
in the upstairs rooms of the National Gallery 
have had to be abandoned. In an inner room is 
an exhibition of the work of ‘Six Watercolour 
Painters of To-day,’’ in which it is possible to 
pass from the pale dream-world of Ethel Walker 
to the closely knit and stylish work of the 
brothers Nash, from David Jones to Edna 
Clarke Hall and Francis Hodgkins. 


SIR JOHN LAVERY 


The National Gallery show has only one 
Lavery, but the recent memorial exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries represented every side 
of his talent except the big formal portraits of 
which he produced so many. The works shown 
are, therefore, those which he painted for his 
own amusement, and even the slightest of them 
reflect the pleasure which the artist undoubtedly 
took in their creation. Lavery loved painting, 
but perhaps he loved life even more, and the 
life he loved was that elegant life which passed 
from Goodwood to North Berwick, from Henley 
to Tangier and Monte Carlo, with an easy grace 
and a confidence in undying prosperity which 
has now disappeared from the world. It was a 
world which took “Tea at Palm Springs’’ or 
watched ‘‘Pavlova as the Dying Swan,’ a 
world cultivated, expensive and unselfconscious. 
Perhaps Lavery’s reflection of it is seen at its 
best in his canvas of ‘‘ The Private Rooms at 
Monte Carlo.’’ Against that gilded and démodé 
background, which somehow merely emphasises 
the chic of the figures, he places what at first 
sight appear a few arbitrary shapes which 
resolve themselves into a fashionable crowd, and 
on a nearer inspection turn out to be a series of 
careful portraits of “‘celebrities.’’ The whole 
movement and atmosphere is caught and 
recorded. The painting has all the charm of a 
period piece. 

Another vivid glimpse is provided in ‘‘ The 
Blue Bay (Mr. Winston Churchill painting), 
1921.’’ Only the back of the small figure is 
shown, but that back is outlined with energy and 
determination, determination to overcome in- 
superable difficulties, for the scene where Mr. 
Churchill has set up his easel would tax the 
powers of a skilled professional. Someday, per 
haps, we may be privileged to see the actual 
painting he made. Meanwhile, we must be 
content with Sir John Lavery’s vivid snapshot, 
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KELVEDON HALL, ESSEX-—I 


THE COUNTRY HOME OF MR. HENRY CHANNON, M.P. 
Ten generations of Fohn Wrights possessed Kelvedon, one of them building the present house 
in 1742; it has been charmingly done up by the present owners since 1937 


NEW phase of life, and it is to be 
hoped a long one, was given to the 
ancient, though scarcely historic, 
estate of Kelvedon Hall when Mr. 
and Lady Honor Channon came to its rescue 
in 1937. At that time it had for five vears 
housed an institution known as St. Michael’s 
Catholic School, during which period a series 
of unlucky mischances had given the red 
Georgian house a slightly sinister reputation 
in the eves of the neighbours. The local 
newspapers recorded the drowning of one of 
the Sisters in the lake, the fatal fall of another 
woman from an upper window, and the deaths 
of two of the children as a result of minor 
accidents. A sequence of misfortunes, when 
connected with an old house and a religious 
institution, inevitably arousessuperstition,and 
tales were not lacking of “ malign influences.” 
Possibly, from the distance across the lake 
overgrown with sedge and alders, the house 
looked dark against the mid-day sun; and 
a Georgian house soon looks grim if the paint- 
work of its windows is neglected for any length 
of time. Even without the spiritual ministra- 
tions of the Bishop of Brentwood, which the 
new owners prudently invoked, fresh paint and 
central heating might haveeffectually banished 
any eerie associations there may have been 
about the place. A sunnier, more cheerful 
home it would now be not easy to find. 

A curious rhythm, nevertheless, does 
distinguish the obscure story of Kelvedon 
during the last four centuries. When the 
present owners took up residence in 1938, 
it was exactly 400 years since the first 
John Wright bought the property from 


ff 


Cotyright 


1.—THE NEW LODGE GATES 


Richard Bolles in 1538. That period, too, is 
almost exactly divided by the building of the 
present house by another John Wright in, 
it is said, 1742, though rainwater heads are 
dated 1725 and 1740. So long as the 
Wrights’ eldest sons were christened John 
they had succeeded one another with clock- 


work regularity. There were ten generations 
of Johns, but John Wright who died in his 
father’s lifetime in 1822 had been so rash as 
to dilute his son’s name with the addition of 
Francis. John Francis Wright succeeded his 
grandfather, but, after mortgaging the house 
in 1863, died without a son and left Kelvedon 
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{bove) 3—T HE RED 
RICK OF THE WALLS IS 
ET OFF BY TURQUOISE 
SLUE WINDOW-FRAMES 
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(Below) 5.—A BAROQUE 
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in trust to a nephew, Edward Carington 
Wright, as life tenant. On the latter’s death 
in 1920 the next tenant under Mr. John 
Francis Wright’s will was Sir Henry Joseph 
Lawson of Brough Hall, Yorks. He sold 
Kelvedon in 1922 to Mr. J. W. B. Jones. 
Ten years later the Jones trustees sold to 
Sister Mary Francis D’Alton, Mother Superior 
of St. Michael’s School. Miss D’Alton, a 
doctor trained at Bristol University, had 
sacrificed her distinguished medical career for 
the vocation of her faith. Her choice of 
Kelvedon as a convent school was highly 
appropriate, for the Wrights were one of the 
oldest Roman Catholic families, having re- 
mained constant to “the old profession”’ 
since the time of the Reformation and their 
purchase of theirhome. As well as a derelict 
church adjoining it, the house contained a 
rococo domestic chapel which still exists, 
though put now to other uses. 

It was, of course, the Roman Catholicism 
of the Wrights that set Kelvedon apart from 
the stream of history. They were debarred 
by their faith from office, from commerce by 
their ancestry, and married faithfully but 
obscurely within the fold. Thus they were 
prevented from any of the avenues to fortune 
open to the gentry until the Emancipation 
Act, by which time they seem to have spent 
their energy. It is remarkable that one of 
them acquired sufficient wealth in the middle 
of the eighteenth century to rebuild complete- 
ly the home of his ancestors. Presumably 
his wife, Eugenia, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Trinder (whose name has no very ancient 
aristocratic ring), was unusually well endowed. 
It is notable that at about that time other 
ancient Catholic families were able to marry 
money sufficient to re-build their homes ona 
sumptuous scale, for example the Arundels 
at Wardour and the near-by Petres, who then 
moved from their Tudor home at Ingate- 
stone to the stately Palladian pile of Thorn- 
don, the other side of Brentwood. 

This reference to Essex geography makes 
it time to say which of the two Kelvedons in 
Essex we are looking at. It is not the village 
on the main road between Witham and Col- 
chester, but the one between Brentwood and 
Ongar, distinguished as Kelvedon Hatch 
from its anciently having had one of the gates 
into Epping Forest—the confines of which 
have since receded to Theydon Bois, six 
miles westward. The Forest must then have 
included the lower valley of the River Roding, 
on the lett bank of which Kelvedon Hall 
stands, crowning a gentle eminence. The 
Roding rises in the relatively high arable 
country near Bishop’s Stortford and flows 
south through the most rustic part of Essex 
which is still known as the Rodings (ur 
Ruthings, as it is pronounced) from the eight 
villages that take their name from the river— 
High, Leaden, White, Aythorpe, Abbess, 
Margaret, Berners, and Beauchamp Roding, 
among which lie also such prettily named 
hamlets as Willingale Spain and Shellow 
Bowells. Ultimately the Roding flows into 
the Thames at East Ham. But though the 
growth of London has polluted its lower 
waters, most of Roding’s course is as rural 
as its source. Of Kelvedon it is still quite 
true to say, as J. Hassell observed in his 
Picturesque Rides and Walks, published in 1810, 
that the Hall is “delightfully situated on the 
summit of a hill commanding extensive views. 
On a very clear day London is discernible to 
the naked eye, though at a distance of upwards 
of twenty miles.”” This can still be done from 
the garden front of the house (Fig. 4), though 
it is less a matter for surprise to-day. From 
there, too, it is seen that the house does stand 
on a noticeable eminence with the river wind- 
ing through meadows in the foreground. In 
Essex most of the older sites are on these 
gentle summits above the reach of floods, 
like Copped Hall and Hill Hall over Epping 
way. The name Kelvedon itself signalises 
a hill. 
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Kelvenduna, as it is called in Domesday, 
‘as evidently a favoured spot from early 
mes. The Saxon Ailric recorded by the 
surveyors held the manor before the Con- 
uest, and it was a rich one of no less than 
leven hides. Unlike so many manors, it 
howed a definite improvement in the interval. 
Vhereas it used to have five bordars and to 
e worth forty shillings, there were now ten 
vordars and the value was sixty shillings. A 
nill had been built in the meanwhile, and 
there was wood for 200 swine. The authors 
of the improvement were evidently the monks 
of Westminster to whom Ailric devised the 
manor. Domesday is unwontedly anecdotal 
about this individual. “This Ailric,” it 
records, ““went away to a sea fight against 
King William, and when he returned he fell 
into ill health. Then he gave this manor to 
St. Peter; but no one of the country knew 
this, except one; and hitherto St. Peter has 
held this manor, but neither have they had a 
brief nor a servant of the King on their behalf.” 
Subsequently the Abbot of Westminster 
farmed out Kelvedon to laymen. Sir Roger 
de Kirketon held it in the fourteenth century. 
Then from 1383 to 1457 the Hagh family, 
who were followed, 1464-1557,.by the Bolles, 
from whom the first John Wright acquired 
the property. He was buried in the old church 
in 1551, and it is notable that he was the last, 
as well as the first, of his line to be so. After 
that, of course, the Wright’s creed banned 
them from burial in what was the village 
church. Nevertheless, it was re-built at 
about the same date as the house, and in 
the same material; it can just be seen through 
the trees on the left of Fig. 2. When anew 
church was later built in the village itself, 
it was no longer used and is now in an ad- 
‘anced stage of decay. The Wrights, as 
already noted, had their own chapel in the 
10use. 
Whoever designed the house, his name 
isnotrecorded. Itisasound, straightforward 
it of building, not above the skill of a con- 
tractor without an architect’s guidance. The 
ntry front, framed in projecting pavilions 
vith pitched roofs and belfries, has a slightly 
ecessed centre, whereas on the garden front 
the centre slightly projects, and the place of 
the pavilions is taken by low wings (Fig. 4), 
he one nearer the eye in this view containing 
he chapel. The facades are much enlivened 
ow by the window-frames (though not, of 
‘ourse, the white sashes) and sills being painted 
turquoisey blue which emphasises the 
uddy brickwork. The architects for the 
pairs and alterations were Lord Gerald 


Vellesley and = Trenwith Wills: — their 
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Pale blue walls, white woodwork 
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most important contribution was the pair 
of entrance lodges, linked by an archway, 
built of brick rendered in white stucco 
(Fig. 1). 

An agreeable feature of Kelvedon is the 
quantity of old brick garden walls, courts, and 
outbuildings attached to the triangular spaces 
formed on either side of the main block by 
the wings. To the north, Lady Honor 
Channon has her kennels for a charming 
breed of Hungarian sheepdogs (Fig. 8). At 
the south end a pretty old orangery with high 
sash windows backs on to the court wall 
(Fig. 7) and is draped in wistaria. The space 
above the door has been painted by John 
Churchill with the Signs of the Zodiac. 
Beyond it, sloping walls enclose a sunny garden 
now containing the swimming pool and 
bathing pavilion (Fig. 5), the back of the 
latter giving into the hard tennis court, 
enclosed by more walls. The pavilion, for 
which the owners can claim a large part of 
the authorship, is a reflection of their love 
of Austria in the old days, and of its character- 
istic baroque architecture. Alas! Salzburg 
and Kitzbuhl seem a long way away now, 
but the graceful, cream-washed little building, 
with its copper roof and its baroque gardener 
and mddchen guarding its steps, is a delightful 
reminder of happier days—past and to 
come. 

A room in the south wing was also turned 
into an “Austrian room,” with baroque fur- 
niture and brightly coloured wooden sculpture, 
but it was not quite finished when the war 
began, and is now used for other purposes. 
Oddly enough, the room next the entry hall 
(Fig. 9), now Mr. Channon’s study, has a 
rococo ceiling painted on canvas (Fig. 11) 
which fits in much more appropriately with 
the tastes of the present owners than with 
the Georgian decorations of John Wright’s 
time, to be illustrated next week. Consider- 
able alterations were made by his son or 
grandson at the close of the eighteenth century, 
including the decoration of the chapel with 
“an altarpiece in chiaroscuro by De Bruyn 
representing the Nativity,’’ as one visitor has 
recorded. It is likely that both the altar- 
piece and this ceiling, the latter an attractive 
product of anonymous Italian frescatore’s art, 
were the fruit of a trip to the continent 
on the part of John Wright the 9th, the son 
of the builder, or his son John the 10th. 
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HOW FAST DO 


By 





OME people hold extraordinary views 

about the speeds at which insects can 

travel. I was once solemnly assured, for 

example, that wasps can fly at 500 miles 

an hour. Scientific timing by stop- 
watch proves that when a wasp flies at twelve 
miles an hour with its wings beating 110 beats 
to the second it is going all out. 

An even more remarkable case of exaggera- 
tion occurred a few vears ago. An entomologist 
expressed the opinion that the American bot- 
fly, or more precisely the male bot-fly, could 
travel through the rarefied air of the mountain- 
tops, where it was stated to have been timed, 
at over 800 miles an hour. After much dis- 
cussion it was generally (although not unani- 
mously) agreed that a fair maximum speed for 
this insect was a modest twenty-five miles an 
hour. 

Undoubtedly one of the main reasons for 
these exaggerated figures is that the small size 
of insects makes them appear to be travelling 
much faster than they really do. Another reason 
is that, with the possible exception of fish, no 
creatures are so difficult to time as insects. In 
fact, it is only within fairly recent years, when 
entomologists have made use of the elaborate 
technical resources at their disposal, that 
reliable figures have been obtained for insect 
speeds of travel and wing-beat. 

Before dealing with flying speeds let us 
look at a few ground speeds for insects. And 
here I use the term insects in its popular and 
not its strictly scientific sense 
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A REMARKABLE SERIES OF PICTURES 
OF INSECTS IN FLIGHT 


A blue dragon fly (left) taking off and (right) 

giving in flight the impression first of an 

aeroplane and then of a helicopter. The 

vibrations of the tuning fork, seen to the right 

of the pictures, enable the speed of the wings 
to be estimated 


FRANK W. LANE 


INSECTS FLY ? 





Although I have now been collecting 
insect speeds for several years, I have yet 
to find a true insect with a ground speed 
in excess of one mile an hour. A spider, 
Tegenaria atrica, has been timed by 
stop-watch to travel at 1.3 miles an hour. 
One who has seen them in action assures 
me that the lightning spurt of the large 
bird-eating spiders of South America 
looks extremely fast, and I can well 
believe they travel at a speed well in 
excess of the modest one mile an hour. 

Although I have not personally come 
insect ground-speed records in 
excess of one mile an hour, I am far from 
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saving that such speeds are not attained. 
I imagine, however, that such haste is 
exceptional. 

An earthworm has been observed to 
burrow at .002 of a mile an hour, or roughly 
10ft. in an hour. A ruby tiger caterpillar 
can crawl at .05 of a mile an hour, or about 
260 ft. in an hour. A common snail has 
recorded .07 of a mile an hour, or 370 ft. in 
an hour, and a West Indian tree ant .1 of a 
mile an hour. A house-fly can crawl slightly 
faster, a haliotis snail has attained .2 of a 
mile an hour, and an Algerian hunting 
beetle has been timed by stop-watch at .37 
of a mile an hour. 

I am indebted to Mr. James Fisher, 
who spent some time with a keeper at 
the London Zoo’s insect house timing 
insects’ crawling speeds, for most of the 
above figures. 

The flying speed of an insect can be 
judged roughly by the shape of its wings. 
Slow flyers generally have broad wings 
and in flying keep the wing surfaces almost 
horizontal. They fly in the manner of 
small birds. Swift-flying insects have 
narrow wings and turn the surfaces more nearly 
vertical. Generally speaking, the longest species 

of each group of insects fly fastest. 

Clocking the speed of an insect in flight is 
a very difficult task. The German investigator, 
Demoll, solved the difficulty by setting various 
insects at liberty in a room lighted by one 
window and recording the time in which they 
flew direct from the dark side of the room to 
the light. 

In this test it was found that a house-fly 
travels at five miles an hour and a bumblebee 
at eleven miles an hour. A honey bee unladen 
with honey goes slightly slower, and when 
laden with honey at only five and a quarter 
miles an hour. (Bees can carry loads of honey 
or thick syrup up to 100-120 per cent. of their 
own weight.) Faster speeds have been recorded 
by other investigators. 

Demoll gave a speed of thirty-three miles 
an hour for the hawk moth, but even this high 
rate is probably an underestimate of its maxi- 
mum speed. It is considered that this moth can 
approach fifty miles an hour, and such speed 
is attested not only by other experimenters, 
but also by accidents which have befallen speci- 
mens when they have been overtaking the 
fast torpedo-boats (doing probably over forty 
knots) at night in the English Channel. 

Other accidents to insects which have 
been ‘‘flying blind”’ give an indication of the 
high speeds they can attain. Many of the 
large tropical beetles have had head-on col- 
lisions with lamp glasses and have shattered 
the glass. Cockchafers have, on more than 
one occasion, been found impaled upon barbed 
wire. It is said of certain Central African 
butterflies that they fly with such bullet-like 
velocity that they can hardly be netted. 

An extraordinary accident was once re- 
ported from Panama. In this region there are 
beetles which are four inches long and two and 
a half inches broad. They have a thick, hard, 
shelly covering. One estimate puts their 
flying speed at thirty miles an hour. 

An engineer was driving his car at night at 
about thirty miles an hour when one of these 
beetles, possibly attracted by the car’s head 
lights, crashed into the wind shield. The impact, 
which probably took place at sixty miles an 
hour, was so great that the glass was shattered. 

I suppose the most thorough investigator 
of practically all aspects of insect flight was 
































(Left) THE HOUSEFLY’S FLIGHT 


(Right) REMARKABLE DETAIL SHOWN IN THE 


WINGS OF THE DRAGON FLY 


The apparatus used to get these pictures is 
capable of taking a photograph in under one two- 
hundred-thousandth of a second. The scale at the 
side of the dragon fly enables the distance 
travelled by the wings to be measured 


Professor A. Magnan, of the College de France. 
In his monumental work Le Vol des Insectes, 
he describes how he used ultra-high-speed 
cinematography. He 
obtained film records of 
insects in flight taken 
at nearly 30,000 pic- 
ture-frames a second. 
But apparently 





even this tremendous 
speed did not fully 
satisfy the Professor, 
for he writes: ‘“‘If it 


is possible for me to 
unroll the film, not at 
five m/sec., as I actually 
did, but at fifteen 
m/sec., that will give 
80,000 pictures a 
second.” 

At the same time 
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as the insects were 
filmed Magnan _ re- 


corded also the oscilla- 
tions of a tuning-fork 
(‘‘diapason’’) giving 
forty-eight double 
vibrations a_ second. 
When the films were 
developed the images 
were drawn on paper 
at a larger scale. It 
was then possible to 
obtain exact figures for 
the frequency of wing- 
beats of all the insects 
filmed. 

From the figures 
which Mangan ob- 
\ | tained of the frequen- 

cies of different insects 
it appears that some of 
the results given by 
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A BLUE BOTTLE FLY 
| | TAKES OFF 


These pictures were 
taken at the rate of 
2,500 a second. All 
the photographs on 


this page were made 
\| by the Marey Institut, 
Paris 
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earlier investigators were exaggerated. For 
example, it has been claimed that the mosquito 
has a frequency of 600 beats a second, but I 
think half that speed is probably nearer the 
nark. 

The fastest speed Magnan actually ob- 
ined for any insect, an eristale and a mouche 
2 cabinet (hover-flies ?), was 210 beats a second. 
ther entomologists, however, have recorded 
gher speeds for other insects—notably the 
mey bee, which almost certainly can top the 
() mark. 

A few representative figures for the wing- 
ats a second of other insects are: Red 
lmiral ten, flat-bodied dragon fly twenty, 
iyfly twenty-nine, stag beetle thirty-three, 
iver Y moth forty-eight, hornet 100, flesh 
* 160, and house fly 190. 

Magnan’s description of his method of 
ing reads like a page from Heath Robinson. 
re it is in a free translation from the French : 

“One can use a small mill (moulinet) on 
iich is wound a thread. To the thread an 
sect is attached. The horizontal axis of the 
1eel is mounted on balls and turns easily. At 
ch turn of the wheel a contact breaks the 
suit of a Deprez signal (a sensitive relay), 
ich writes on a smoked band at the same time 
the pen of a Jacquet chronograph. 

“Each turn gives a releasing of the band. 
; the length of thread unrolled at each turn 
known, it is easy to find the speed of the 
sect attached to this thread. One might raise 
2 objection that an insect attached in this 
iy does not give its full speed as in 
ture.” 

The last sentence may explain why some 
Magnan’s speeds are below those given by 
her investigators working with different 

ethods. 

From the patient work of men like Magnan 

1d Demoll it is possible to get a fair idea of 
e speeds which can be expected from various 
vecies of insects. The slowest flying speed for 
n insect of which I have record is 1.1 miles 
n hour fora mayfly. I believe the fastest speed 
ever recorded and generally accepted by 
reputable entomologists is fifty-five to sixty 
miles an hour, which was given by the Austra- 
tralian investigator, Dr. R. J. Tillyard, for the 
dragon fly, Austrophlebia. Dr. Tillyard timed 
one of these insects over a measured stretch 
of between eighty and ninety yards. The time 
taken was three seconds. 

It is probably safe to say that ail flying 
speeds for insects can be placed between these 
two speeds—and probably 95 per cent. lie 
nearer the speed for the mayfly than the speed 
for the Australian dragon fly. 

A few representative figures are as follows : 
\lder beetle two miles an hour, mosquito 
3.1 miles an hour, water beetle, 4.4 miles an 
hour, bluebottle six miles an hour, Red 
Admiral 8.8 miles an hour, hornet 13.3 miles 
an hour, and horse-fly 30 miles an hour. 

One extremely interesting sidelight which 
Magnan’s ultra-high-speed cinematograph films 
have thrown on the subject is the extreme 
manceuvrability of insects in flight. These 
films and the facts they reveal have considerable 
interest for aeroplane designers. Magnan him- 
seli was employed on researches with that end 
in view. 

Writing of the hover-fly 
‘ycuatum Magnan says : 

“One sees the creature perform real turns 
full flight so well that at a given moment 

1e insect is found with its feet in the air, its 
ack underneath. In the same way, I have 
bserved in the natural flight of a fly the 
‘formance of a veritable somersault such as 
eroplanes do not make. 

“She first takes up a normal position, 
ith the abdomen and feet below, then she 
ickly makes a rotation of ninety degrees 
vind the axis of her wings, to find herself 
ith body vertical, abdomen below, all the 
me flapping her wings. At length, after a new 
tation of ninety degrees, it is the abdomen 
nd feet which are turned uppermost, wing- 
its continuing as usual. 

‘‘ The changes are often sudden and happen 

a very short time, somewhere about one- 
ousandth of a second, the somersault, for 
‘ample, taking place in one-hundredth of a 
-ond,”’ 

Ever since I first read that, the apparently 
nless flight of an insect has taken on a new 
caning for me. 
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A BEE IN THE ACT OF OPENING LUPIN PETALS 


An exposure of one-hundredth of a second was allowed for this photograph 








SOME IMAGINARY NINE HOLES 


A Golf Commentary by 


HAVE just been reading the report of the 

committee of a club of which I have been 

a member a long time and to which I and 

innumerable other golfers are warmly 

attached, Rye. This report is, I think, 
even to strangers, not without interest, as 
illustrating the natural and inevitable state of 
things in many golf clubs to-day. Rye is in 
a comparatively peculiar position in that it is, 
of course, in a defence area, and that must 
limit the play on it in more senses than one. 
Here at any rate are the main points. There 
is no longer a paid secretary; the green staff 
has been cut down to two men, who have 
occasional help from the steward; and, owing 
to requirements other than golfing ones, the 
eighteen holes have been cut down to nine. 
As far as possible, however, and that is good 
news for the happy time which we all hope is 
some day coming, the nine greens that have 
been closed and the turf nursery are, as far 
as possible, being maintained. I do not know 
which are the nine holes closed, and if I did 
it would doubtless be improper for me _ to 
tell. 

Some of these conditions are obviously 
war-time ones of, let us trust, a temporary 
nature; but there is one of them which may 
become permanent, not at Rye, but on other 
courses. I have been wondering whether, 
since we shall all be poorer, some clubs may 
not have to reduce their courses to nine holes. 
I do not mean this as necessarily a melancholy 
speculation, because I have an old affection 
for nine-hole courses. That is partly senti- 
mental, owing to the fact that I was largely 
brought up on them, but not altogether. 
There are many pieces. of ground on which 
nine good holes can be made or eighteen 
rather poor ones, and you cannot have it both 
ways. The inexorable popularity of the game 


BERNARD DARWIN 


has made the increase necessary, but as concerns 
quality the new have in some places never 
come up to the old. I will not talk about 
Worlington, which is, I am well aware, coming 
to be something of a King Charles’s head 
with me, as are Aberdovey, Dickens, the great 
Mr. William Palmer of Rugeley, and some other 
subjects. I will only make this obvious remark, 
that it is difficult to have too much of a good 
thing, and if a nine-hole course possesses 
several great holes we play them twice as often, 
and that this combines agony and pleasure 
in a very gratifying manner. Further, there 


is a snugness about a nine-hole course of 
which I am personally very fond. We see 


more of our friends; we shout to each other 
cheerful enquiries about our _ respective 
matches; we may even make a dash _ for 
cherry brandy at the turn. There is at least 
something to be said for having what are 
called, I believe, in the art of war, inner lines 
of communication. 

The disadvantages are, of course, equally 
obvious in that the course cannot accommodate 
so many people and that on a full day the pro- 
cession of players resembles that old friend of 
our convalescence, the whiting that eats its 
own tail. But on a tolerably empty day and 
looking at the matter from a purely selfish 
point of view, I have a great affection for a 


nine-hole course. No doubt it will grow 
rather than decrease, since the confounded 
doctors tell me that nine holes are a great 


deal better for my confounded leg then eighteen. 

I have been amusing myself by imagining 
—it is a game of pure hypothesis—what would 
happen to some of our best-known courses if 
they all had to be reduced to nine holes. Iam 
disposed to think that, again from a selfish 
point of veiw, several of them would be rather 
improved than otherwise, and that at least if 
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they did not become greater they would be 
more poignantly entertaining. Some slight 
alterations might have to be made or one or 
two rather long walks endured, but those are 
minor details. 

One magnificent example will come to 
the minds of all who know it, Prestwick. | 
have always wished that I had known the old 
twelve-hole course and thought that Prestwick’s 
most fascinating days must have been when 
the course did not go beyond the wall. Well, 
think what it would be to-day if we played the 
first four, then proceeded (admittedly here is 
a little walk) to the tee of the thirteenth, the 
Sea Hedrig, and played that hole and the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth. 
That would be nine: we would finish at the 
Alps, ruthlessly do away with the last hole 
which is nothing much to boast about, and 
have another little walk to the first tee to begin 
our second nine. Think of playing twice in a 
round the Cardinal, the Pow Burn and the 
Sea Hedrig, of enduring twice the rather 
chancy but always alluring excitements of the 
Loop. I really cannot conceive a more glorious 
nine, subject to this criticism that there would 
be only one short hole, the second, which is a 
comparatively mild one. 

That is speaking from an old-gentlemanly 
point of view. Exuberant youth can no doubt 
get home at the sixteenth, the Cardinal’s Back, 
and perhaps we who cannot might have a 
senile and forward tee. Then I must mention 
in just one sentence Aberdovey, because it so 
perfectly and without any adjustment provides 


nine holes, the first five and the last four, 
with two short holes in each nine—two Caders, 
two sixteenths sidling along between the 





railway and the sandhills, two glorious joy- 
shots from high tees at the fourth and the 
seventeenth. Here is drama and even melo- 
drama; here are almost all the palpable rich- 
nesses of the course. 

Deal lends itself very well to the same 
purpose; the first five and the last four fit 
in as nearly as may be like a jig-saw puzzle. 
Here again the nine holes would be rich in 
the dramatic; for, if people have occasionally 
criticised those last four holes on the ground 
that odd and accidental things may happen at 
them, nobody has ever denied that they are 
full of an almost passionate excitement. How 
often have I run forward in an agony, during 
the Halford Hewitt Cup, to see what has 
happened to the ball on that sloping green at 
the fifteenth! Has it hung cruelly at the top, 
or run over, to leave in either case a diabolical 
long putt, or has it tottered gently down to 
leave a putt for three? There is a corresponding 
run up-hill at the seventeenth to see what has 


happened on the hill-girt plateau. When | 
remember some of those terrific finishes, 
between Carthusians, Harrovians, Etonians, 


Wykehamists, Rugbeians and Marlburians, | 
wonder that I have not fallen down in an 
“‘appleplexy.’’ There would only be one short 
hole in that nine, the Sandy Parlour, but since 
that is now a very fine hole instead of a dull 
and fluky one, this would not matter. Indeed, 
the only possible criticism against these nine 
is that they would be for most of us almost 
too tremendous. 

Deal’s next-door neighbour, Sandwich, 
seems to present a harder problem. There is 
an almost ideal short round of eleven holes 
to be played there, the first nine and the last 
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two, but how precisely to reduce it to nine 
I do not know. It would be possible to leave 
out the Maiden—blasphemous, no doubt, but 
otherwise no great loss—and that would be 
ten holes, at which I think I must leave it. 
St. Andrews also suggests ten holes rather 
than nine, the first five and the last five. Here, 
however, there is a way out of the difficulty, 
assuming, and it is a considerable assumption, 
an empty course. In our first nine we stop 
after the seventeenth, and set out for our 
second nine by playing the second hole; thus 
we only play the first and last holes once each 
and the other eight twice. That would be 
good enough, heaven knows, though the Old 
Course is so sacred that it hurts even in imagina- 
tion to dispense with a single hole of it. To 
play the Road hole twice in a round, more 
especially twice in a medal round, would be 
work for heroes; or would familiarity breed 
perhaps not contempt but a measure of sanity ? 
Should we, through playing it more often, do 
fewer foolish things at it? That is a problem 
for a psychologist. 

I could go on like this almost to all eternity, 
but I fear I may have gone on too long as it is 
for those who do not know these courses. 
However, this game is one that everybody can 
play in his own head with the courses he knows 
best. My own impression, not founded on 
any statistics, is that most courses begin well 
and end well and that the dull or duller holes 
are apt to come at the far end. If this be so, 
then the chance of making a good nine near 
the club-house is always a hopeful one. How- 
ever, as I said, this is only a game of imagina- 
tion, to pass an idle hour, and I hope it may 
never be translated into terms of reality. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


THE WOMAN 


GARDENER—POLITENESS BEHIND THE COUNTER—A POUND OF CHOCOLATE 


BENJY’S BAD DAY--HAIR BRUSHES AS REVOLVERS. 


HOSE of us who own gardens of the 


smaller type are being called upon 
to make a very real sacrifice. 
“The man was called up last 


month,’’ we say sadly. ‘The boy will 
have to goin June.” 

And we ourselves have to sit on too many 
committees, look after too many evacuees, and 
organise too many meetings, to attend to the 
gardens we love. 

Sometimes a woman gardener is a good 
solution. She will not be very young, probably, 
or able for the heavier tasks. On the other hand 
she is, for some reason, much more ready to 
send vegetables or flowers into the house than 
isany man, She lacks the extraordinary passion 
that so many gardeners have for keeping back 
garden produce until it has practically ceased 
to be in the least interesting. 

And she is fay kinder to the flower-pickers, 
who like to fill the drawing-room vases and the 
bowl on the dining-room table from the flower 
beds. 


| pesca can deny that the spending 
power of the nation is being reduced, 
and no reasonable person can fail to understand 
why this must beso. Yet, as I was shopping in 
a Devonshire town yesterday, it was wonderful 
to see the crowds thronging the streets and 
blocking the entrances to the shops. (The 
entrance to a shop has long been a favourite 
spot for meetings and for the holding of in- 
terminable conversations. Prams, push-carts 
and sometimes dogs are left there to wait for 
varying periods of time.) 

Inside the shops, also, there were crowds of 
people, especially in the provision § shops. 
There were no queues, because everybody 
seemed perfectly ready to await his—or, nearly 
always, her—turn with complete amiability. 
But my admiration was excited most of all by 
the people behind the counter. They were 
working at high pressure without an instant’s 
intermission—answering requests, taking down 


goods, wrapping them up, receiving money and 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


giving change—all with flawless good temper 
and civility. They smiled, they threw in an 
occasional remark about the weather, they 
regretted their inability to supply cheese to 
a non-registered customer—and let no one 
think that they differentiated between those 
who came to purchase on a comparatively large 
scale and those who quite definitely did not. 

I watched them for nearly an hour, in more 
than one shop. It was everywhere the same. 


* * * 


T a big Co-operative Stores I heard a 
moving dialogue between two shopping 
ladies, who had chanced upon a counter where 
block chocolate, broken into fragments, was 
being sold. 
One of them—come, I gathered, from Oxford 
—exclaimed in rapturous astonishment at the 
sight, and bought half a pound of the chocolate 
to take home with her, to delight a family that 
had evidently not seen such a sight for months. 
The other customer, displaying less excite- 
ment, but a modest pride in what was evidently 
her home-town, bought a pound of the chocolate. 
As it was being wrapped up, the Oxford lady 
said in anawed murmur: ‘‘A pound! It never 
occurred to me one could buy a whole pound. 
I didn’t even ask.”’ 
I was glad to see that the two packages 
subsequently changed hands. 


* * x 


OR the people who are kind enough to 

take an interest in Benjy, our keesehund, 
I have nothing creditable to relate. In fact, 
if they are familar with a nursery classic called 
Little Rosamond’s Day of Misfortunes, 1 can 
only refer them to the moral drawn by little 
Rosamond’s mama on the occasion. 

Little Benjy has just had a day of misfortunes 
or, more accurately, of misbehaviour. His 
disasters included the overturning of a break- 
fast tray and the smashing of every single 
article on it, and a frightful buffet from the 
old cat, Napoleon, to whom Benjy made the 
kind of playful advances that Thompson 





always receives in the spirit in which they are 
offered. (But Thompson, of course, is quite 
another cup of tea, as Benjy should have 
known.) 

He was left at home, drooping wistfully at 
the hall door, with an air of knowing that he 
deserved it all, while his family went out in 
the car. 

Five miles away they stopped at a petrol 
station. 

“Isn’t that your dog, madam?” 

Benjy, all smiles and prancings, was curvet- 
ting round the wheels. 

Rosamond’s mama would have found it very 
difficult to draw any moral—although she was 
good at finding them—from the fact that 
Benjy then had to be taken into the car. 


* * x 


NVASION is still a matter for discussion. 

I have as yet come across no town or village 

which is not convinced that theirs is the exact 
locality selected for the initial arrival. 

Nevertheless, the whole topic is usually 
referred to in a tone of mild amusement, and 
with the most obvious certainty that “he’’— 
a kind of collective noun—will find himself 
hoist with his own petard. 

And so “‘he”’ undoubtedly will, if he hopes 
to bully and batter the countryside into 
submission. 

Though I feel bound to add that some of the 
suggested plans of private individuals for the 
reception of the parachutists whom they may 
find one morning at their door, do not err upon 
the side of common sense. The most wildly 
optimistic, perhaps, was the scheme evolved 
by an elderly lady, who told me seriously that, 
provided the light was not too strong—‘‘and 
it probably won’t be, because they’re sure to 
arrive either very early or very late’’—it 
should be possible to point a hair brush out 
of the window and bluff the invaders into 
mistaking it for a revolver. 

I resisted a passing temptation to beg her 
not, in her turn, to mistake their revolvers for 
hair brushes. 
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THE CHARACTER OF LORD HALIFAX 


wd Halifax: An Appreciation. By Stuart 
Hodgson. (Christopher, 10s. 6d.) 


R. RAYMOND GRAM SWING, that 
very shrewd American political com- 
mentator, has said that Lord Halifax 
stands above the political battle. 
“He is the one man in the Cabinet,” 
wrote last year, ‘whose resignation, if it 
re offered over an issue of principle, would 
ing down the Government. England had a 
e Foreign Secretary at the outbreak of the 
rid War—Sir Edward Grey. He also was 
aan of unusual spiritual force. It is fortunate 
have in the same post at this hour, someone 
) ranks with Grey in character.” At the 
ne time Mr. Swing asserts that Lord Halifax 
s “no mass appeal,’ and other American 
tics have certainly done far less than justice 
the late Foreign Secretary both as statesman 
i diplomatist, and have done it in a way that 
gests that they have little knowledge of the 
ts and still less, perhaps, of the character of 
> man himself. Their rather superficial view 
no doubt widely shared in this country, and 
is high time—especially in view of the vital 
ssion on which Lord Halifax is now engaged— 
it it should be corrected on both sides of the 
lantic. Mr. Stuart Hodgson’s Appreciation 
an admirable correction. Simply written, 
th no pretence of rhetoric or attempt to 
“ad a cause, it gives a candid account of 
iward Wood’s career, an honest estimate of 
s abilities and character, and a_ well- 
ccumented and well-arranged record of the 
ccession of major parts he has played in 
tairs. There is no attempt at flattery and 
»sign of hero-worship. Criticisms and censures 
{ the policy and actions of this—to many folks 
enigmatic statesman are boldly stated and 
tearlessly confronted. Finally the reader is left 
to decide whether the failure of a diplomatic 
policy is—or is not—outweighed by strength of 
character, breadth of vision, intellectual gifts 
of no mean order and what is, to-day at least, an 
unshakable conviction that the world is doomed 
if evil triumphs. 

It is by his long record of service and by 
the size of those difficulties and obstacles which 
only force of character and selfless devotion 
could have overcome that Lord Halifax will 
one day be judged. The failure of appeasement 
is a relatively minor matter. Appeasement 
may have failed, but it is worth while noting 
that nobody so far has told us whether or when 
any other policy was actually possible. We 
cannot follow Mr. Hodgson here through his 
very lucid account of Edward Wood’s early 
administrative career or of Lord _ Irwin’s 
personal triumph in the dark days of Vice- 
royalty, but these earlier chapters in the story 
are essential to the proper understanding of 
all the rest. Mr. Hodgson’s opinion is that 
Lord Halifax became a dominant force in the 
last Cabinet from the time that he persuaded 
himself that the Germany of Adolf Hitler 
represented a thoroughly evil principle. His 
conversion probably took place at Godesberg. 
In any case, it was complete. From that 
moment the inevitable war became a crusade 
against barbarism, a struggle in which there 
as no more room for compromise than in 
‘ome’s resistance to the Hun. 

It was in an atmosphere of public astonish- 
nent and alarm that Lord Halifax made his 

atham House speech, and to understand its 
‘ect it is always necessary to remember that in 
at pre-war period of hesitation the whole 
tion was completely bewildered. Lord Halifax 
1 them the truth. His work as Foreign 
nister has been attacked on three counts. It is 
d that his hatred of the Soviets and all their 
tks made Russian co-operation impossible. 
r. Hodgson’s reply is that Stafford Cripps has 
‘so failed to secure it. As for the ‘“‘ Burma 
ad”’ policy, he flatly denies that the Foreign 
retary had anything to do with it. He was 
ually opposed to the closing of the road, and 
> only complaint which can be laid against him 
that he failed to impose his view on the 
binet. The third count against him is his 
idling of Pétain and Vichy. Here again we 


7) 


ve to remember that Lord Halifax was not 
sponsible for the policy of his predecessors. 
ie complete and, to the ordinary man, un- 





A Review by EDMUND BARBER 


expected collapse of France shook our foreign 
policy to its foundations. It will be left to some 
genius of the future to find another. Meanwhile 
we must be content to take what opportunity 
offers, so far as the ‘“‘Entente Cordiale’’ is 
concerned. 

Mr. Hodgson quotes a high dignitary of the 
Roman Church as having told the second Lord 
Halifax that he had the mind ofa Latin. “‘ And 
Edward, too?’’ asked the old man. “No, no, 
Edward’s mind is not Latin. He is pure Anglo- 
Saxon.” Father and son were indeed unlike. 
The father, though profoundly exasperating 
to many of his friends and all of his enemies, 
had a charm of manner and a smile which 
disarmed exasperation. But the ready smile 
concealed the heart and mind of a fanatic. 
In all the many causes he espoused he believed 
far beyond the bounds of reason. There were 
no two sides to any question. As Mr. Hodgson 
says, his geese were all swans, and his black 
sheep were completely black. Not a single 
white hair existed in their coats. To this habit 
of mind Edward Wood supplies the exact 
antithesis. His difficulty is to see the black 
wool in the fleece, and this tendency to think 


on Australia by Mr. Arnold Haskell. All these 
authors and editors, it will be noted, are specialists 
on their respective subjects; and there is much 
truth in the publisher’s contention that at a time 
like this the English and their ways need to be 
described for the benefit both of themselves and 
of others, although in the past such a procedure 
has usually been dismissed as ‘“‘un-English.’’ But 
when Nazis bawl ceaselessly through innumerable 
microphones everything that lying tongues can 
devise against us, a series such as this, quiet records 
of achievement and fact, is very well worth while. 
The books are astonishingly cheap in present 
circumstances, for the production is excellent and 
the illustrations both lavish and beautiful. 


TWO BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


It is a matter for sincere congratulation both 
to the publishers and ourselves that, owing to enemy 
action, the copies of Whitaker’s Almanack for 1941 
(Whitaker and Sons, 15s., 10s., and 5s.) were late 
in reaching them from their printers and so were 
not destroyed when the building from which 
Whitaker’s Almanack has appeared for nearly 
three-quarters of a century was destroyed in the 
second Fire of London. Beyond that there is need 


to say little more than that this, perhaps the most 
marvellous reference book of its size published 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE 


jA coloured lithograph reproduced in British Sport 


the best of everybody is held by his critics his 
worst fault. In situations where a good hater 
is required it is an obvious drawback, and it 
certainly prevented him from seeing, until long 
after most other people, the sheer criminality 
of Hitler and his gangsters and the danger to 
British India of the movement sponsored by 
Gandhi. It is, of course, natural that Mr. 
Hodgson should devote most of his space to 
political matters of immediate moment. On 
the other hand, he never lets us forget the other 
sides of Lord Halifax’s character: that he is 
an excellent judge either of a horse or a hound. 
that when he chooses he can play a good hand 
at bridge, that he can take a heavy toss in the 
hunting field and say to his followers ‘“‘Go on, 
don’t mind me,”’ that he can break into the 
broadest of dialect like any Yorkshire farmer, 
and that he most enjoys an evening in the arm- 
chair by his own fireside. 


BRITISH BACKGROUND 


The laudable object of the series, Britain in 
Pictures (Collins, 3s. 6d. each), and also The English 
Poets in Pictures (Collins, 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. each), 
is to introduce us easily both to ourselves and 
others. As a beginning to the series, the life, art 
and achievements of the British people are set out 
in volumes on Shelley and Byron, both edited by 
Lady Gerald Wellesley, as well as in a volume, 
The English Poets, by Lord David Cecil. Then 
there is English Music by W. J. Turner and British 
Sport by Mr. Eric Parker. A beginning is made 
on the Dominions and Colonies with a volume on 
East Africa by Miss Elspeth Huxley and another 


anywhere in the world, is as good as ever this year. 
The tidal predictions have had to go, but black-out 
and lighting-up tables usefully take their place. 
This seems to be the only notable change, and 
revised proofs have been duly received from all 
over the world. Whitaker's Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage and Companionage for 1940 (25s.), of 
which plenty of copies also remain, is the cheapest 
book of its class, very easy to refer to, accurate 
and clear. No new edition will be published till 
after the war. 


A NEW ATLAS 


Whatever changes have to be marked on the 
map of Europe at the end of the war the value of 
a good atlas showing the present state of things 
will long remain, and at the moment, if one is to 
follow the trend of events intelligently, such an 
atlas is a sheer necessity. Messrs. John Bartholo- 
mew & Son have just brought out a fifth edition 
of their Graphic Atlas of the World, with ninety-six 
pages of maps and an index of 29,000 names brought 
up to date to show the frontiers of Europe in 
October, 1940. It is of handy size, well bound, 
and costs only seven shillings and sixpence. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Sea Shepherds: Wardens of Our Food Flocks by Sir 
Herbert Russell is very shortly to come from Mr. John 
Murray; a new Dictionary of American History by a 
group of American scholars and edited by Dr. James 
Truslow Adams will be appearing here in six volumes 
from the Oxford University Press; a series of short 
Regimental Histories likely to appeal to our soldiers and 
their friends are to be published soon by Mr. Hamish 
Hamilton; Messrs. Batsford’s symposium, England and 
the Farmer, written by a group of experts which include 
Lord Lymington and Professor Sir George Stapledon, is 
to be edited by Mr. H. J. Massingham. 















N more than one respect, this late spring is a trying 
time in the vegetable garden. Hot days and cold 
nights combine to make it a difficult period, and 
adequate steps must be taken to protect the 
young plants from injury from the early morning 

frosts that are the invariable accompaniment of our 

late spring months. Weeds, too, are growing apace, 
and it is necessary to keep the hoe going to keep them 
under control. The rains of April have done much 
good to plants already set out, and to all seedlings, 
and will help considerably to ensure good crops 
of early potatoes, peas, lettuces, etc., but they 
have also promoted the growth of weeds and beaten 
the soil surface down hard, and as soon as the 
opportunity occurs, the surface should be broken 
down by means of the hoe. Nothing is more im- 
portant in the protection of vegetable crops than 
regular surface cultivation, which is in the summer 
what deep digging is in the winter. It ensures the 
conservation of soil moisture and does away with the 
necessity of early watering. It is not too much to say 
that a good hoeing carried out after a spring rain is as 
beneficial as a good watering, and certainly the 
necessity for watering is considerably delayed during 
a spell of drought without prejudice to the crop. If 













































































crops will benefit by an overhead sprinkling, but 


check. There should be no need yet to apply any 
stimulants to encourage growth. It is time enough 


warmer. 

Perhaps the most important crop 
to be sown this month is the runner 
bean, which should have a place in 
every garden. A sowing should be 
made on prepared ground early in the 
month and again at the end to provide 
a succession. Those who wish to speed 
up their crop can make a sowing in 
boxes placed in a frame allowing four 
inches between each seed, and planting 
out the seedlings in their final quarters 
when all danger from frost is over. 
When staking, the best plan is to keep 
the stout poles perfectly upright and 
not cross them as is so often done, a 
practice which is apt to strangle the 
growths. The main sowing of dwarf 
French beans can also be made now, 
following on with further sowings at 
intervals of a fortnight until about the . 


supply, some of which can be used 


Early peas will probably be in full 


Spring cabbage reaching maturity with cauliflowers behind, planted out from 
pots in spring to secure an early crop 


MAY AMONG THE VEGETABLES 


The Importance of Surface Cultivation and Regular Feeding—The Value of the Bean Crop—Present 


; Pe ei ‘ ; 
the weather is dry, any salad and quick-growing root 7 TWO EXCELLENT ROWS 
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Sowing 








OF RUNNER BEANS 


otherwise the hose and water-can should be held in Showing the advantage of correct spacing and good staking. The beans are 
intercropped with a row of celery 


with cabbages, for instance, to give dressings of artificial fertilisers like weather, and is apt to suffer from drought on badly prepared soil. As 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia when the weather becomes with runner and French beans, peas should be gathered when young and 


not allowed to reach full maturity when much of their flavour is lost. 


The same _ procedure’ should be 
adopted with carrots (sowing only two 
or three rows of an early stump- 
rooted variety at fortnightly intervals), 
and with globe beet to ensure a 
succession of young and tender roots. 
A dressing of old soot will benefit the 
carrots and salt can be given to the 
beet with advantage. 

Small quantities of turnips, select- 
ing quick maturing varieties for pre- 
ference can be sown at _ intervals 
during the month, taking care not to 
allow the young plants to suffer from 
lack of moisture. Sowings of cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli and kale (a useful 
winter crop) may also be made during 
this month, sowing thinly and protect- 
ing the seeds from bird attack by 
means of old fish netting. Germination 
with all this cabbage tribe generally 


middle of August to provide a plentiful ; : a ae a ae ' : 
- THE DWARF FRENCH BEANS are an invaluable crop occurs quickly, and when they are 


when young as flageolets and others for late spring sowing. The variety shown above is Granda, a large enough to handle, the young 
preserved as haricots for winter use. new stringless kind of outstanding merit and a heavy cropper plants should be pricked out and not 


allowed to become drawn in the seed 


bloom about the middle of the month, and a light mulching along the rows. <An established bed of cauliflower will benefit from a mulch of 
rows will prove beneficial. The last sowings of peas should be made manure, and the plants should have plenty of water during hot weather. 
during the month, selecting a deeply dug and well-manured piece of The earliest batch of Brussels sprouts for October use should now be 
ground for the crop, as it has to pass its earlier stages in the hottest planted in their final quarters on firm ground. It is a mistake to over- 


crowd this crop, and to space them two feet apart in 
the rows with three feet between each row is not 
too much. 

Any frame previously used for lettuce or spinach 
can now be planted with marrows which must be kept 
well supplied with water and have the female flowers 
pollinated to ensure a good set. All the surplus male 
flowers should be removed and the young growths 
pegged down. If mildew appears, a dust of sulphur 
will check the trouble. In a partially shady position 
a sowing of spinach can be made, allowing six inches 
between the plants. When the crop is finished, it is 
well to pull up the stems and sow another crop. Cos 
and cabbage varieties of lettuce can be sown at 
intervals of a fortnight, thinning out the young 
seedlings to a foot apart. The ridges between rows of 
celery are an excellent position for lettuce, but the 
young plants must be kept moist at the roots. The 
earliest batch of celery can be planted towards the 
end of the month when the leeks will also be ready 
for going into their final quarters. Tomatoes wanted 
for outside planting next month should now be 
ready for putting out into six-inch pots, and while 
the plants are still inside every endeavour should be 
made to get the first truss set. A sowing of ridge 
cucumbers should be made during the month and the 
wise gardener will not omit to make a sowing 0! 
sweet corn, selecting one of the early maturing 
varieties like Golden Bantam for preference, which wil 
give fine cobs in early September from a May sowing 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FURTHER LETTERS FROM A 
BRITISH OFFICER IN GERMANY 


Str,—I enclose some more extracts from letters 
from my husband, Major C. H. Rodney Gee, M.C., 
T.D., from Oflag IXA. As you probably know, a 
great number of the officers from the camp were 
moved on February 27 to Stalag XXA.5. which, 
according to the Daily Telegraph map published 
in January, is at Thorn, in Poland. I have 
not heard from my husband from the new camp, 
but got his address by wire through the Rotary 
International at Zurich on April 5. 

The extract from January 31 is a descrip- 
tion of the events immediately preceding and after 
his capture last May. I had at first d cided not to 
send it to you, as it only concerned himself and 
those few D.L.I. people actually with him at the 
time, but I am now sending it as I think his experi- 
snces are probably similar to those of many others, 
and the part after capture was probably shared by 
almost all. 

‘‘ December 17.—I got three parcels yesterday 

first from Red Cross for six weeks). There are 
nearly 150 officers here and 40 orderlies and work- 
men. Lovely walk to-day with snow on hills and 
hard frost and skating. Am keeping warm. 
Life is good but dullish—parcels no longer very 
important except tobacco and extras to chew time 
uway. Letters and all details are vital as we live 
in past and future and in England. 

January 12.—Got fifteen more glorious letters 
yn 10th. . . . Have had eight parcels and oddments 
so far, last on 2nd. There are twenty-seven books 
for me here waiting issue. . . . Have lovely room for 
four (Clout, Roddam, Feneley) with basin and tap, 
view, radiator (and now a stove—toast !) and much 
laughter and chat. . . . Want big reserve of cigar- 
ettes and baccy. None at present. We are called 
at eight with a pint of tea and shaving water. 
Breakfast at 8.45. Callover 9.30 and 5. Lunch 
12.45. Tea to drink (Red Cross) 3.30. Supper 6. 
Hot drink from parcels 11 and 8 p.m. when possible. 
Snow and frost still, and now lovely sun and 
moon too. 

January 17.—Got 15 books to-day. Penguins 
no longer allowed. Have plenty now for ages. 
(The rest of the 27 books were issued later.) 

January 23.—Had 6 course dinner (saved up) 
and wine on Clout’s birthday. No parcels since 3rd. 
Now send big washing out to village. 

January 25.—Fifty cigarettes from Greece 
yesterday. None from England since September 15. 
Still thawing, but snow not gone. 

January 30.—Am learning Spanish too and 
First Aid and anatomy. We play backgammon 
and “‘hearts.’’ . .. Had smoked goose from Hungary 
Red Cross last week. No more parcels from 
England. 

January 31.—I had about 20 hours’ sleep in 
ten days before capture, and not much food. It 
was fun in a way in our cellar, sharing out my bits 

of things for escape—half bottle of water, twopenny 
bar of chocolate, pennyworth of peppermints, two 
cigarettes, two bottles of Bovril, half a flask of 
brandy, and destroying papers, but we had to 
whisper as it wasn’t deep and a sentry or men were 
above and around. It was damp and cold though. 





BRISTOL CHOIR BOYS WITH THEIR “ TWOPENNY STARVERS ”’ 


In our three tries to get away by moonlight, we 
twice woke up a barn full of men and I got to 
an open gate, and a sentry hidden behind post 
turned to me, and I ran for cover, followed slowly 
by him, not a bullet. : 

They saw our L/C looking out, and took him, 
and came back for us, and fired a shot to make us 
come out. We hoped they would move on but 
village was a H.Q. and full ! 

We were marched to H.Q., searched and ques- 
tioned, given biscuits and water (needed after raw 
Bovril!) and sent off in a car, then a bus to a 
church, crowded, with unexploded bomb beside 
me. Met others there. Next day a short march and 
rest, bus after dark. Then two nights in a partly 
ruined house where we shared beds and scrounged 
many useful oddments. Then a longish march. 
Then a long bus ride, and then a very long train 
journey to first camp of 20,000, then long ride by 
train here. Food spasmodic on journey. : 

February 23.—Air mail only takes three weeks. 

Some have February letters by now. . We are 
to move somewhere somewhen. It will be good for 
us, though sure to be worse in many ways. 
Got 10th Red Cross parcel. . . . Had magic lantern 
lecture and Captain Brassbound, by Shaw this 
week. Have enough cigarettes for three weeks. . . . 
Wintry again here after lovely sun. 









































NEWLAND STATION, FOREST OF DEAN, TO-DAY 


February 25.—Must finish off my letters before 
moving on Thursday. Yours will be forwarded all 
right. All hectic with sorting and packing all our 
bits and pieces of things. Clout, Roddam, Feneley 
and I have hit it off very well and want to be 
together in new camp. On Sunday 1.30-3.30 (Eng. 
Tripos and bookseller) Chancellor (writer) and a 
barrister and a journalist and I have had literary 
discussions. The Empire Shakespeare Society are 
sending our Shakespeare Society lots of books etc. 
and are thrilled. . . . I am sorry to leave our com- 
fortable quarters and our view of castie and hills 
and trees and this village like a theatre backcloth. 
We expect the worst over the move but a wake up 
will do us good and we may be better off. The other 
three at our table of seven have been Scott-Martin, 
Garrett and Alston. I hope all the names were 
given in COUNTRY LIFE. Bus journey promises to 
be cold and uncomfortable but in a way I am look- 
ing forward to it and hope to find some lovely 
letters waiting for me at destination.” 

The last two letters came in three weeks, though 
three of the earlier ones only arrived a week ago. 
There are still two missing from early February 
and one from the end of December. 

I should like to say how many people I have 
heard of who are tremendously appreciating these 
extracts from letters. For myself, it is enormously 
interesting and I feel I now know quite a lot about 
the camp, and am very sad so many have been 
moved from it.—Nancy GEE, Cloverley, Chinley, 
Derbyshire. 


A BRISTOL CUSTOM MAINTAINED 


Str,—I think your readers may be glad to hear 
that despite Bristol’s troubles, the quaint old 
custom of distributing ‘‘2d. starvers’’ was observed 
as usual on Easter Tuesday. St. Michael’s Church, 
as announced by the M. of I., is roofless through 
enemy action, and the buns were rationed in size, 
but otherwise the war has not been allowed to 
interfere with this old ceremony which originated in 
the times when a meal of white bread was a treat 
to poor people. Now buns are distributed, instead 
of bread, to 500 children after a short service. 

S. G. BERNARD, Bristol. 


FOR AIRMEN FISHERMEN 


Sir,—I appeal through the courtesy of your columns 
for any fishing tackle which your readers may be 
able to spare for use by airmen. There is good sea 
and river fishing in the vicinity and we are anxious 
to make it available for our men. Some airmen are 
keen fishermen but do not possess and cannot afford 
to buy tackle. Any parcels sent to me c/o COUNTRY 
LIFE would be promptly and gratefully acknowledged. 


H. E. W. TurnER, Chaplain R.A.F.V.R 
A GHOST STATION 
Sik,—This strange railway station is at Newland, 


lorest of Dean, Gloucestershire, between Colebrook 
and Redbrook. It was closed during the last war 
and the lines were uprooted for use in the manu- 
facture of armaments. Now the station offices serve 
as a farmhouse, grass grows on the platforms and 
chickens have the right of way.—F. R. WINnsTon, 
Bristol, 4. 
























ST. PETER’S ON PORTLAND, BUILT BY THE PRISONERS 


IN PORTLAND GAOL 


CHURCH BUILT BY CONVICTS 


Sir,—St. Peter’s Church, on Portland, was built 
entirely by convicts who used to be on “‘ The Rock.”’ 
It is mostly of Portland stone, and there is some 
fine mosaic work inside executed by Constance 
Kent, who was serving a life sentence for the murder 
of a near relative. The pulpit was the work of 
Fenian prisoners, while the font was constructed 
by some Cockney thieves. 

Portland Bill gets its name from the Beal of 
Portland. This is a corruption of Baal, from the 
Baal fires of the Phoenicians who used the spot as 
a signalling base. Now seals and puffins are to 
be found round the Bill to the delight, before the war, 
of the holiday-makers.—G. LESLIE Horn, 215, Elgin 


Avenue, W.9 
A RELIC OF WATERLOO 
Sir,—I have recently come into possession of an 


interesting Napoleonic relic, which consists of a 
small glass goblet or tumbler on which is engraved 





WAS IT NAPOLEON’S? 


with a_coronet 
bearing on a 
“ Napoleon’s 
Carriage at 


the letter “N’’ surmounted 
[his goblet rests in a glass case, 
silver plaque the following inscription : 
Tumbler. Taken from Napoleon’s 
Waterloo, June 18, 1815.” 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion as to the history and previous ownership of 
this relic? As far as I can ascertain it was pur- 
chased at one of the first sales to be held in aid 


of the Red Cross at Edinburgh at the beginning 
of the last war The tumbler is illustrated in 
Gahan’s Diary—'‘a diary of an antique collector,”’ 


printed for private circulation in 1924. Mr. John T. 
Tussaud in his Romance of Madame Tussaud’s 
gives an excellent description of the interior of 
the Waterloo carriage, but gives no mention of an 
attachment where such a tumbler might be placed 

I enclose a photograph of the relic for repro- 
duction.—]. Coutts DuFFuS, YOUNGER OF CLAVER- 
HOUSE, Claverhouse by Dundee, Angus. 

(Mr. W. A. Thorpe of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, to whom we submitted this enquiry, 
writes: ‘‘Without seeing the tumbler of which 
you send a photograph, I should not much like 
to express an opinion. The crowned N or N alone 
occurs on much glass of Napoleon I or Napoleon III 
date, as well as on that of the Café Royal, in a 
sense not very different from that of the Royal 
\rms. The shape seems French, and the tumbler 
(if its size is suitable) might have belonged to a 
fitted travelling-case rather than an ‘attachment’ 
in the coach, so that Tussaud’s silence is not 
necessarily decisive. So far as one can see, some- 
thing might be said for the lettering on the plaque. 





But, on the _ whole, 
ascriptions to Napoleon 
seem hardly less suspi- 
cious than those to Marie 
Antoinette. The glass 
is for the owner to prove, 
I feel, though I can 
see nothing in the 
photograph to discredit 
the story.’’—ED.] 


A WEATHER 
RHYME: “THE 
BORROWED 
DAYS ”’ 
Sir,—The six lines of 
old-fashioned Scottish 
rhyme set out in Mr. 
Alfred Cochrane’s letter, 
printed in your issue of 
March 1 (page 199) are 
a somewhat mutilated 
version of an ancient 
ten-line legend formerly 
well known among the 
peasantry and upper 

classes in Scotland. 
A quaint old book 
A.D. 1548), The 





(published at St. Andrews, 
Complaynt of Scotland, refers to 
“the borial blastis of the three Borouing Dais of 
Marche hed chaissit fragrant flureise of evyrie 
frut-tree far athowrt the fieldis.”’ 
The legend in full ran : 
“March said to Aperill, 
I see three hoggs* upon a hill, 
And if you’ll lend me dayes three, 
I'll find a way to mak’ them dee.+ 
The first o’ them was wind and weet, 
The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 
The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees; 
But when the borrowed days were gane, 
The three silly hoggs came hirplint hame.”’ 

* Scottish term for sheep in the second year 
of their age. + Die. { Limping. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of Midlothian (a.v. 
1818) mentions : 

“The bairns’ rime . the werst blast o’ 
the borrowing days couldna’ kill the three silly 
poor hog-lams,”’ 

Mr. Cochrane correctly assumes that the rhyme 
does not apply to the three cold days (and nights) 
that usually mark one of the Buchan cold periods 
(as they are called after that old-time Scottish 
meteorologist), which occur about May 11 to 15. 

The legend of the borrowed (or borrowing) 
days is traceable back to 452 B.c. (and may even 
be of greater antiquity), when the Romans altered 
their year, which up till that time had what is now 
called March as its first month, by putting two 
months, January and February, in front of it. 

The year comprised 12 months of 29% days = 
354 days, or about 1114, days less than our present 
year. The result of that reckoning (based upon 
the moon’s phases) was that in the course of thirty- 
four lunar years the harvest season occurred at 
different dates every year and occasioned general 
confusion. 

Julius Cesar, in the year 46 B.c., on the advice 
of Sosignes, a famous astronomer and mathemati- 
cian, changed the calendar to six months of thirty- 
one days, five months of thirty days, and one 
(February) of twenty-nine days, subject to an 
additional day (making thirty) every fourth year; 
excepting that Czsar’s months were arranged 
alternatively of thirty-one and thirty days, his 
calendar was thus practically the same as ours. 

Augustus, the great Roman emperor, nephew 
of Julius Cesar, subsequently amended the calendar 
by taking one day from February and adding it to 
the eighth month, re- 
named after himself, to 
make that of equal length 
to the seventh, which his 
uncle had renamed after 
himself. Augustus also 
varied the mode of ar- 
ranging the days of the 
months to their present 
order. 

Tradition says 
March was jealous and 
desired to be more im- 
portant than February 
or April, from which 
arose the borrowing (as it 
was originally known) of 
three days. 

James Kelly, in Scot- 
tish Proverbs (1721), 
wrote : 

“March borrowed of 
April three days and 
they were ill.” 
In my boyhood, over 
sixty years ago, an old 
North Country gardener 
told me: 
“March did borrow 
three days from April, 
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And they were very evil. 

The first was rain; the second snow; 

The third the worst that e’er did blow.”’ 
—NORTHUMBRIAN. 


TURF-THATCHED ROOFS 


Si1r,—Although turf was probably one of the first 
materials ever used for roofing purposes, existing 
samples are by no means common. In view of 
this, the barn at Barden Tower in Wharfedale is 
of particular interest, for it has been kept in 
reasonably good repair for at least 500 years. 
It is built on crucks, that is, naturally curved 
timbers, which necessitated the use of low walls 
and a steeply pitched roof. The walls are of rough 
dry masonry, the ends having a number of ventila- 
tion holes, or ‘“‘laap hoils’”’ as they are termed in 
the north, and the side walls are capped by a double 
course of flat stones which prevent the turf roof 
from sliding. A simple porch allows wagons of 
hay to enter the barn, and the gables are capped by 
crude finials. The crucks carry heavy purlins con- 
sisting of almost unhewn trees. These do not carry 
the normal substantial rafters of early timbered 
buildings. Instead of this, thin rafters are placed 
at intervals of a few inches with their feet resting 
directly on the flat slabs covering the front and back 
walls. The rafters are split branches, having a 
diameter of about three inches and they are covered 
with a thick layer of heather. On this, square turf 
slabs, varying from a foot to eighteen inches, are 
pegged with wooden pegs which protrude several 
inches on the outside. 

This method of roofing yields a most pleasing 
result, especially when the turf slabs are covered 
with a coating of green lichen and moss, but it lacks 
the neat appearance of true thatch. Such a roof 
will undoubtedly be warm, and material is readily 
obtained, but this is equally true of thatch if heather 
is employed. The one obvious advantage of turf 
is that it can be applied quickly and demands less 
skill. Farther south, on the Pennine slopes, where 
peat only accumulates to the depth of a few inches, 
this surface layer is removed in thin slabs, known 
as “flaights.’’ These were formerly employed as 
fuel and for the roofing of outbuildings.—JAmEs 
Watton, Hipperholme, near Halifax, Yorks. 
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A CURIOUS SEAT 


in, —This remarkable stone seat, by the roadside 
ar St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, is known as the 
ybot’s Chair. It stands at a place which is 
yught to have been the meeting place of the 
bots of Ramsey. 

Another tradition is that the famous figure 
ther Saipton uttered her strange prophecies 
n the chair.—A. M., Co. Durham. 


ISHINGS, AVAILABLE TO H.M. 
FORCES 


-I write to say that the register of angling 
ers controlled by hotels, clubs and associations 
‘ngland, Scotland and Wales, which is kept by 
Society and which has recently been brought 
o date is now available, free of charge to those 
ing with the Forces, even though not members 
he Society. 

This register contains particulars of fishing 
ilable in each locality, of recommended hotels 
of charges for fishing and accommodation. 

In making this offer, we fully realise that it can 
y be supplementary to the far more ambitious 

useful scheme organised by the National 
ciation of Fishery Boards under the direction 


Y 
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of Mr. Reginald Beddington, with whom we have 
been in close consultation. For, whereas the scheme 
sponsored by Mr. Beddington covers with a few 
exceptions, private waters kindly offered free of 
charge by owners or tenants, the service offered by 
the British Field Sports Society deals exclusively 
with waters under the control of hotels and fishing 
clubs or associations. In the former case, the fishing 
is in nearly all cases only available to visitors at the 
hotel specified, whilst visitors’ tickets at a small 
charge must in nearly all cases be obtained before 
fishing club and association waters. 

It is regretted that it is impossible to print 
particulars of all the places included in this register, 
which number close on 300. Will applicants for 
information therefure please state :— 

(1) Name and address of applicant, preferably 
on a stamped, addressed envelope. 

(2) District it is proposed to visit. 

(3) Nature of fishing required, i.e. lake, loch, or 
river. 

(4) Date of proposed visit. 

For the time being, this offer refers only to 
trout, sea trout and salmon fishing. It should be 
noted that the amount of salmon fishing available 
under these conditions is very limited.—JAmEs W. 
FITZWILLIAM, Secretary, British Field Sports Society, 
Petworth, Sussex. 


PROBABLE DERBY CANDIDATES 


MONTH or so ago it would have 

taken a very brave man to suggest 

that Fred Darling, with the bevy of 

talent that he has under his charge 

at Beckhampton, would not train his 
.th Derby winner and go on to complete a 
e double by saddling the winner of the Oaks. 
ut since then things have changed and, though 
iis is written before the result of the Guineas 
known, there were several seen out at the 
raven Meeting and at Salisbury that are likely 
» trouble his best over the longer distances. 

It is true that his Morogoro gavea sparkling 
lisplay when he won the New Craven Stakes 
rom Sun Castle and Devonian and a fair-sized 
field, and by now he may have scored again in 
the Two Thousand Guineas but, somehow or 
other, this little grey son of the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Felicitation, who has not grown an 
inch since last year, does not fill the eye as 
a Derby candidate, and there is far more to 
like about his nearest attendants. 

Sun Castle, who ran last season as the Castle 
Gay colt and is under Captain Cecil Boyd- 
Kochfort’s charge at Newmarket, is a very 
impressive easy-actioned bay who seems sure 
to stay. He was running on at the end of his 
race and is, moreover, as beautifully bred as 
his sire, Hyperion, who is by Gainsborough 
and won the Derby and St. Leger. His dam, 
Castle Gay, who is by Buchan, is a half-sister 
to the Eclipse Stakes victor, Loaningdale. 

Muchas there is to like about this colt, there 
is even more in favour of Devonian, who was 
making his début on a racecourse. At the 
moment a big raking chestnut in the “all 
wings”’ stage, this colt, who was bred and is 
owned by Lord Glanely and is under the care 
of Lawson at Manton, is even more aristocratic- 
ally bred than Sun Castle. His sire is also 
Hyperion, but his dam, Glorious Devon, was 
by the war-time triple-crown winner, Pommern, 
ind she herself won the Park Hill Stakes, the 
Yorkshire Oaks and the Manchester November 
Handicap, together worth £4,066. Both owner 
ind trainer were enthusiastic about Devonian’s 
performance and well might be, as it is a long 
ime since such a real classic horse in the making 
1as appeared. 

Writing of Lawson and Manton brings to 
nind the fact that another of Lawson’s classic 
olts in Sun Lore made his first appearance 
n the Column Stakes. Originally bred by 
Lord Astor and sold to the late Sir Abe 
Bailey for £5,000, he, like the others 
nentioned, is by Hyperion and is out of 
the St. Leger winner, Book Law, who was by 
Buchan. It will be remembered that, at Sir 
\be Bailey’s death sale, Sun Lore was sold to 

Ir. Allnatt, a newcomer to the sport, for 
5,000 gns. To criticise him on his running in 
his race would be unfair, as he ran so green 
hat it was impossible to form any real opinion 
1s to his merits. 

Still another of the Hyperions to shine was 
Mr. J. V. Rank’s Orthodox, who, put down “in 
the pink’’ by Noel Cannon, scored a decisive 
victory in the Free Handicap at the odds of 


20 to 1. An impressive bay, with plenty of 
scope and heart room, he was bred at Sledmere 
and is from Queen Christina, a Buchan mare 
who was bought by Sledmere when carrying 
Orthodox for 5,000 gns. and who, like Fearless 
Fox, Challenge and Bold Devil, is out of Molly 
Adare, a granddaughter of the peerless Pretty 
Polly. 

All these will have to be noted when the time 
comes finally to sum up the probable field for 
the Derby, and another couple to come up for 
consideration are Royal Academy and Selim 
Hassan. ‘The former of these, who cost 190 gns. 
as a yearling, is owned and trained by Mr. 
Herbert Blagrave, an old Cheltonian who trains 
near Fred Darling at Beckhampton, and has 
had some remarkable successes with Atout 
Maitre, Couvert and others in recent seasons. 
Claiming as his sire Hyperion’s sire, Gains- 
borough, who was at the ripe age of twenty- 
three when Royal Academy was foaled, Royal 
Academy comes from Dame Fairy, a Buchan 
mare who was out of William the Third’s 
daughter, Ware Wire, and was born in 1933. 
Royal Academy’s success, though only in a 
small race at Salisbury, is the more notable in 
that he had one of Fred Darling’s dark horses, 
Thoroughfare, behind him. ‘The possibility of 
a horse of his sire’s age siring a Derby winner 
may be queried, but it is no record, as Muley 
sired the Derby winner, Little Wonder, when 
he was twenty-seven and the famous horse, 
Pot-8-os, was twenty-four when the Epsom 
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classic winner, Champion, was foaled and two 
years older when, to a mating with him, Sea 
Fowl, dropped her Derby-winning son, Tyrant. 
Actually the age difference of eighteen years 
between his sire and his dam would be more 
unusual, but even then there would be no record 
to write of, as there is an instance recorded of 
a classic winner with nineteen years’ difference 
between the ages of his sire and dam. All these 
things, though little, make big races the more 
interesting. 

Last to be mentioned must be Selim Hassan 
who, at Nottingham, in the substitute for the 
Greenham Plate—the Southern Plate—put 
paid to the pretensions of Mr. Sawyer 
and the hitherto unbeaten Keystone, who was 
last season so well known as the Rosetta filly. 
Owned by Mr. Goodbody, who paid 4,000 gns. 
for him as a yearling, and trained officially by 
Bancroft and unofficially by the Duchess of 
Norfolk at Michel Grove, in Sussex, Selim 
Hassan, who was bred by the Aga Khan, is 
still another of the Hyperions who emanate 
from Blanc Mange, a half-sister by Hainault to 
Blandford, the most famous sire of the present 
century. 

The running in the Guineas, which will be 
dealt with in a later article, will add interest to 
a Derby that, even in war-time and whether 
at Newbury or, more probably, Newmarket, 
will be one of the most interesting in the history 
of the race. 

Royston, 


SCOPE FOR WOMEN’S HELP 
ON FARMS 


O help get the potatoes planted we 

have been able to call on the older 

schoolchildren, and they have been 

willing helpers in their Easter holidays. 

They have not so far to bend as we 
have, and, taking the work in relays of three 
or four hours, they kept pace well. The odd 
shillings they earned may or may not have gone 
into War Savings Certificates. Anyway, they 
proved their usefulness. We shall be even 
more glad to have them when the time comes 
to lift the crop. Planting a ton to the acre is 
nothing compared with picking up six to seven 
tons to the acre. 

The women are still reluctant to come out 
into the fields. Work on the land is not con- 
sidered refined. Yet the mothers of the present 
generation made no bones about it. It is true 
that they had no evacuees, and to-day every 
cottage in the village has its young guests 
who need feeding and looking after. Even so, 
there are some housewives who could find the 
time to give a hand on farms. I think more of 
them would if there were some organisation in 
every county such as Essex had last year. 


There the women’s institutes enrolled volunteers 
for harvest work, including not only their own 
members but also evacuees, and even the 
village parson. They went out in teams and, 
so I am told, did excellent work on pea picking, 
corn harvest and potato lifting. 

There are a great many people in rural 
districts who are, more or less, at a loose end 
and would welcome the opportunity of doing 
some useful work for the country, but they do 
not know how to set about it unless the local 
women’s institute or some one else brings them 
together and directs their goodwill into the 
right channels. 

We all have great faith in the women’s 
institutes and their capacity for getting things 
done. Lord Woolton has made them the 
nation’s jam-makers this summer. They alone, 
apart from the jam manufacturers, are to have 
sugar for preserving fruit, and our wives are 
expected to sell the fruit for jam-making to the 
local centre. It will not all go there. Many 
households are scraping together a little sugar 
from each week’s ration to have some saved up 
for jam-making in July. Moreover, unless 
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those who take fruit to the local jam-making 
centre have some guarantee that they will 
receive a preferential allowance of jam, many 
people will not trouble. They will bottle as 
much as they can, but inevitably some soft 
fruit will be wasted. 

Without knowing the position about sugar 
supplies one cannot criticise Lord Woolton’s 
decision not to allow the individual a jam- 
making allowance. No doubt the concession 
was abused in some cases last vear, and now 
we all have to suffer. Certainly less jam will be 
made in the country districts this season, 
but the Minister of Food’s advisers mav not 
worry much, provided that evervone gets a 
fair share of the jam that is made. 


* * * 


] CAN congratulate Lord Woolton heartily 
on his foresight in forming a public utility 
company to market all the carrots and onions 
that farmers are to grow this season. Prices 
have been guaranteed, and now the Vegetable 
Marketing Company is being established. No 
farmer who grows carrots or onions in response 
to the Government’s call will be left with 
surplus crops on his hands. The Vegetable 
Marketing Company will purchase all the 
farmer’s carrots and onions at the guaranteed 
prices and straighten the road to the consumer, 
so that plentiful supplies are maintained in the 
greengrocers’ shops. At the moment, only 
farmers—that is those occupying more than 
an acre of ground—come under the scheme. 
There will be surplus produce from many 
private gardens and possibly also allotments 
which should go into the pool. 

Both carrots and onions repay meticulous 
cultivation and are crops that the small grower 
should be encouraged to produce. No doubt 
when the Vegetable Marketing Company gets 
into its stride an outlet will be provided for 
everyone’s carrots and onions, 

I was interested to see the new straw treat- 
ment in operation on a farm the other day. 
Wheat straw is soaked in a solution of caustic 
soda and thereby its digestibility is raised to 
the level of oat straw at least. I saw the voung 
stock which have been living on this diet and 
roots for the past three months and thev 
looked well enough—nothing out of the 
ordinary. The has something to 


THE 


THE FIXING OF PRICES 


HE changed circumstances of the market 
for real estate have led to a great increase 
in the number of offers of sale or tenancy 
at stated prices or rents. There are many 
reasons for the growing adoption of this 
method of announcement. Buyers or tenants have 
very definite ideas of how much they can pay as 
purchase-money or rent, and few owners feel that 
it is worth while to employ agents merely, as the 
old phrase had it, “to test the market.’’ If they 
are of opinion that the fair value is a certain figure, 
most owners who wish to sell or let a property will 
be content if they obtain that figure, and in stating 
it they afford some guidance to buyers or tenants. 
Some of the quoted prices recently named in 
CountRY LIFE are full of interest, and reveal a firm 
resolve by owners to dispose of what they have for 
sale, on terms which need no adjectival emphasis. 
rhis is perceived by the great majority of vendors 
and agents to-day, who prefer reference to the 
attractions of the property itself rather than to 
labour the lowness of the terms on which it can be 
had. A very important consideration for potential 
purchasers of property at the present time is the 
probable trend of values in the future. Building 
will not be so easy or so cheap in days to come as 
it has hitherto been, and a substantial well-arranged 
residence in many a pleasant district is purchasable 
at far less than its replacement price. Appurtenant 
acres, even only a few, will be worth more than ever 
in view of the new policy tersely expressed as “ Dig 
for Victory.”’ Fruit trees will supplant the flowering 
shrub, and lawns and paddocks that have been 
dug up will not soon be converted to their original 
state. These things have a direct bearing on current 
market values and make many of the attractive 
houses illustrated in the supplementary pages of 
CouNnTRY LIFE seem exceedingly good bargains. 


SOME CURRENT QUOTATIONS 


(i.) For a freehold at the foot of Box Hill 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley ask £3,650, or 
they can let it furnished at eight guineas a week. 
ii.) Five acres with a modernised house, near 


process 


commend it in these days of shortage of feeding- 
stuffs, but I would rather feed oat straw if I 
had it. 

It is a laborious business chaffing wheat 
straw, feeding it into a tank and then hauling 
it out after soaking. Care has to be taken, too, 
to see that all the caustic solution is washed 
out before the treated straw is fed to stock. 
If not, it would do them no good, but I doubt 
if they would touch it. A better way of ensuring 
self-sufficiency on the farm is to grow a bigger 
acreage of kale and roots this year. 

* * * 
EVERAL neighbours have been asking me 
if there will be any lambs’ tails to spare 
this vear. Surely there will. They generally 
get burned. I am told that lambs’ tail pie 
is a great delicacy and that, stewed, they make 
excellent eating. The Swan Hotel at Bibury 
used, I believe, to be famous for lambs’ tail. 
Stripping the wool off must be a fiddling busi- 
ness, and it is only the shortness of the meat 
ration that can have aroused interest again in 
lambs’ tails. I wonder if any reader knows an 
easy way of dealing with them and making an 
appetising dish. 
* * * 
HERE has also been an enquiry for young 
rooks. The breasts are said to be good 
eating. No doubt we shall be shooting some 
as they come off the nests in the course of the 
next week or two before the leaves get too 
thick, but Iam not keen on killing off too many 
while we have so much newly ploughed ground. 
Rooks are great devourers of wireworms and 
leatherjackets, and, with so many more acres 
to feed on, the damage they do at seeding time 
and harvest is nothing serious. On balance, the 
rook probably does more good than harm in 
these days. 

Following the successful silage making 
competition organised by the Durham County 
Federation last season, and the suggestion of 
Mr. Tom Williams, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, that 
the National Federation of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs should organise a similar contest on a 
national scale, there is to be a national competi- 
tion to demonstrate all over the country the 
value of silage. 

Every club is being invited to enter the 
contest, and each member of the club should 
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play a part in making silage. The competing 
clubs will be required to make silage on a 
communal basis. They will have to obtain the 
co-operation of some farmer in their district, 
who will provide the necessary crop, the 
materials for the silo and the molasses. Al] 
the work involved in the construction and 
erection of the silo, and the making of the 
silage must be done by members of the club 
Silos are not always readily available, and it 
may be necessary for some of the clubs to make 
their own, from materials available on th: 
farm. Extra points will be awarded for this. 

Commending this scheme, the Duke o 
Norfolk, the President of the National Federa 
tion of Young Farmers’ Clubs, points out tha 
silage is very important at the present tim 
because the fate of our herds and flocks nex 
winter will greatly depend on the quantitic 
of feeding-stuffs that we can produce and stor 
on our own farms during the coming summe: 
The young farmers will be showing some of 1 
old ones who have never made silage how \ 
should set about it. 

* * * 


FTER all egg prices have been maintaine 

at the early spring level, and the cut « 
3d. a dozen on April 21, which Lord Woolto 
threatened, has not materialised. So the pric 
of retail sales from the farm remains at 2s. 6d 
a dozen for the rest of the spring and earl: 
summer. 

Does this change of mind mean a change « 
heart towards the poultry industry? Thx 
Ministry of Food has been ruthless so far in it 
determination to reduce the numbers of poultr 
in the country Feeding-stuffs allowed to hen 
have been cut to a sixth of the pre-war quanti 
ties, and egg prices have been scaled dow: 
regardless of costs of production and _ the 
expensive difficulties that poultry keepers 
have had to overcome. 

Really, the hen is a useful animal even in 
war-time when it is kept in its proper place. 
That is on the general farm, where the hens 
pick up much of their living on the land and 
manure the ground for subsequent cropping, 
or in the backyard where the hens live largely 
on scraps from the kitchen and garden and 
convert waste material into food. 

CINCINNATUS. 


ESTATE MARKET 


Petersfield, for £6,000, can be bought through 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. (iii.) Four miles 
from Reading, and high on the hills, is a freehold 
residence containing exceptionally spacious rooms, 
which Messrs. Nicholas offer for something less 
than £3,650, if anyone does not need the modern 
cottage, which stands on the 3 acres of orchard, 
garden and pasture. (iv.) A Cotswold stone house, 
containing about 14 rooms and having a couple of 
bathrooms, can be let at £200 a year, with 50 acres, 
by Messrs. Winkworth and Co. (v.) Sixty acres, 
mostly grassland, a roomy house and four cottages, 
a couple of miles from a Surrey market town, are 
saleable by Messrs. German Addy and Co. for 
£4,750, the estimated gross annual rent being £350. 
(vi.) On the Devon coast, an old-fashioned free- 
hold, of nearly 2 acres, between Teignmouth and 
Dawlish, may be bought for £3,500, through Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. (vii.) Among seven priced 
offers, by Messrs. Tresidder and Co., is that of a 
Dartmoor house, built of granite, in 65 acres, and 
three quarters of a mile of trout fishing, for £5,000. 
(viii.) Besides such opportunities as a modernised 
freehold of 20 acres, on the Chiltern Hills, four 
miles from Tring, for £4,000, farms of roundly 
500 acres are available through Messrs. Ralph 
Pay and Taylor, at about £10,000, the gross rent 
of one being £630 a year. (ix.) The rent of a large 
modern residence and 5 acres, in South Devon, is 
£250 a year, and Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
can arrange for a tenant to have almost a square 
mile of other land if he likes. (x.) The exquisite 
modern house, seven miles from Exeter, illustrated 
in Country LIFE on April 12, is to be let un- 
furnished at £250 a year, by Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson, who command the trout fishing. (xi.) One 
of the properties for disposal by Messrs. F. L. 
Mercer and Co. is a freehold of an acre, 45 miles 
North of London, for £2,000, with possession; and 
another, an Elizabethan black-and-white residence 
in 8 acres, on the Hertfordshire border of Bucking- 
hamshire, is in their hands jointly with those of 
Messrs. Stuart Hepburn and Co. (xii.) A fourteenth- 
century freehold of 40 acres, on the Sussex border, 
awaits a buyer at the reduced price of £6,000, 
through Messrs. Wilson and Co.; and (xiii) a 


Dorset property that cost £12,000 is saleable for 
£4,000, by Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co. (xiv.) A 
choice freehold of 22 acres, in Surrey, for £11,000, 
is one of the propositions by Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff. (xv.) Among the many offers by Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices is that of a delightful 
freehold of 2 acres, on Peppard Common, near 
Henley-on-Thames, for £4,750, with the right of 
immediate entry. 


YORKSHIRE SALE OF 
LARGE ACREAGE 


ROFTON HALL, near Wakefield, with between 

850 and 900 acres, has been sold by Messrs 
Ralph Pay and Taylor, to a client of Messrs. Fox 
and Sons, who are at an early date to re-sell the 
estate in lots, locally. The auction will probably be 
in the third week of May. The estate comprises 
the imposing Hall, eight farms, some small holdings, 
a score of cottages, two nice houses, a quarry and 
plantations, and there are, in addition, extensive 
frontages which would normally be ready for 
building development. Messrs. Fox and Sons 
Bournemouth sales of Wiseton Court, Cavendish 
Road, for £1,376, and freeholds at Pokesdown fo1 
£2,500, exhibit the continuing activity of thé 
market in and around that resort. 

East Anglian sales include Inglethorpe Manor 
at Emneth, Wisbech, for £3,000; and Peacocl 
Farm, 93 acres, let at £127 a year, at Westcliff, 
near Sleaford, for £2,450. 

Farms, in the Midlands and Devon and 
Somerset, are offered by Messrs. Constable anc 
Maude, at fixed prices, either of the whole or at pe: 
acre. Among them may be mentioned : 228 acre 
in Warwickshire, producing £400 a year, at £4( 
an acre: and 105 acres in Devon, for £4,500, th« 
income being £190 a year. ro 

The late Lady Chamberlain’s beautitu 
pleasance at Beaulieu (illustrated on April 12 
p. xii), may be taken on a tenancy, through Messr: 
Fox and Sons, at only ten guineas a week, anc 
as it is elegantly furnished, a letting for not les 
than a year would be expected. 
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BENTLEY 
The Silent Sports Car 


BENTLEY MOTORS (/93/) LTD. CONDUIT ST, LONDON, W.!. MAYFA/R 44/2 





ROLLS-ROYCE 


AND 


BENTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, maintaining 


our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls-Royce and Bentley models. 
Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condition, 
and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 
For those still in a position to use cars for business or professional 
purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and _ Bentley should 


especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts are difficult to obtain. 


Jack BARCLAY L“4 


12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: 
MAYfair 7444 (20 Lines) 
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VALUE OF MIXED CROPS 


URING, and after, the last war new 

crop combinations were gaining 

publicity, and some, like peas and 

oats, proved very useful. Present-day 

stringencies suggest, in order to eke 
out cake, more extended trials of such mixed 
crops than those which are commonly used for 
silage and fodder. 

The many combinations of cereals and pulse 
alone offer a very wide field, not as yet at all 
fully tried out. A great point in their favour is 
that a large bulk can be grown with some 
certainty, with no great skill and with the com- 
forting assurance that they can be grazed, 
hayed, soiled, ensiled, or left to ripen, as 
circumstance or season dictates. They are 
hard on weeds, and there is good ground for the 
belief that more pulse can in this way be grown 
without the risk of disease, and even with 
cumulative soil fertility. Up-to-date seedsmen 
have, more or less, standardised the various 
seed corn proportions which looked so formid- 
able in some cases; yet for some reason such 
mixtures, even tares and oats, are not too 
popular, though a century and more ago the use 
of beans, even wheat in a green mixture, 
beside various others, was approved in practice, 
which included soiling. 

I have found only two other cases of 
these mixtures over considerable areas of 
arable even in 1940. Clovers too frequently fail, 
a wider purview is required, and we know that 
farmers are mixture loving—in other directions 

like their cattle, especially when limited 
concentrates get monotonous. The larger re- 
turns, too, which some claim for mixed corn 
should spur endeavour. Seed time is very 
extensive, and with sowing up to nearly Christ- 
mas heavy crops have been produced as edible 
green forage, or as corn, autumn sowings 
yielding sometimes even more heavily than 
spring. 

Somewhat the same mixtures, and at about 
the same seed rate, are suitable throughout 
spring and autumn sowings. But, recognising 
that there is some ‘“‘crab”’ or prejudice in every 
known variant of farming—hence its conserva- 
tism—let us see how we stand with regard toa 
few of these. 

Uneven ripening and unmarketability are 
urged against mixed corn, but judicious selec- 
tion of varieties will go far towards mitigating 
the first grievance, and in war-time the second 
need no‘ exist. 

Rye holds up winter vetches better than 
oats do and facilitates cutting; yet oats prevail. 
Allowing that the fibre of early sown rye at 
least compares unfavourably with oat straw, it 
has been found, nevertheless, that cows will eat 
quite hard, old rye straw with relish when 
plenty of succulent fodder is mixed with it. 

The proportion of pulse to cereal is of 
interest in several ways. If for hay, a cereal pre- 
ponderance is undoubtedly wise, as prospects 
are expedited before and after cutting, no 
small matter in a wet season. Peas definitely 
beat tares in drying. Stapledon recommends 
Italian rye grass, as well, to make (later) grazing, 
and this idea seems to be gaining ground. Time 
of sowing seems to have some effect on desirable 
proportions, for at the Harper Adams tests 
three bushels of oats (to one of peas) was 
required for May 28 sowings (soiling) against 
two for April 15. However, a larger proportion 
of pulse after March and a larger preponderance 
of cereals after August, when they respectively 
grow best, is advocated by some people, but 
not by others. This preponderance of cereal 
seems not to decrease the feed value cut green 
(but with seeding half and half, and harvested 
ripe, I have found many shed peas). It has been 
slowly advocated and adopted, but there are 
still seedsmen of repute advising the older 
(reverse) proportions which are more stifling, of 
course, to weeds. 

Proportions vary much but two or two and 
a half to one, cereals to pulse, are generally 
recommended, but for grain nearer equal pro- 
portions have been lately recommended on 
authority, though four or five (cereal) to one is 
all right for horse corn, and an even wider pro- 
portion seems to suit some soils or some farmers. 
Great scope for skill seems indicated. 

Another point much overlooked is that 


By GERVAISE TURNBULL 


some kinds of oats (duns, Finlay, Sandy, etc.) 
are far better than others for green forage and 
hay. Are they and the more adaptable, and 
less fibrous, strains of peas fully known? 
Undoubtedly not. Buyers should note that pro- 
portions are generally quoted in bushels. This 
considerably affects respective prices, since all 
kinds of pulse, now dear, weigh much more than 
most cereals. These oats are not, as some 
suppose, out of cultivation, but they are light 
grain yielders, and may be difficult to procure. 

Wheat and tares are particularly noticeable, 
as this very rare combination produced at the 
H. Adams College the highest yield of eight 
mixtures (in 1918) up to fifteen tons an 
acre. They were sown in late November and 
were ready say July 1-16. Rye and peas 
broadcast early in February provided up to 
nine and a half tons of excellent green forage 
for the difficult period of early June. Ploughed-in 
in December may be still better. For those 
averse to the newer mixtures there remain the 
far better tested familiar catch crops proper, 
though it would seem worth while to give the 
much less known rape-kale a test on the sward 
tilth. It was the creation of Professor Wibberley, 
who knew so well the value of green forage, 
though he underrated cake and corn, and it 
combines the value of two rich plants, with the 
sprouting habit in a pronounced form. It is, 
therefore, most useful for sheep in winter, and it 
is also a valuable addition to kitchen vegetables. 

Similarly, the luxurious-growing “hardy 
greens”’ can be a valuable spring standby, as 
they are very superior to turnips, and, it is said, 
to mustard, in food value, and seem to lack the 
defects of those and of rape. They are now 
established, but I have found even the name 
unknown to practical farmers. 

Similarly, rape and kale have been found 
useful for cows, cattle and sheep in winter, and 
buckwheat, rape and rye grass (or peas) mix- 
ture can usefully serve both classes of animal, 
but it is little known as yet. 





Rape and vetches, a rich, if sappy, mixture 
recommended in the last war, is, again, not 
popular yet. Mr. Hosier finds rape and rye 
grass excellent for milk. , 

As we approach the main standby of the 
catchcrops of the south—vetches, winter cor 
and trifolium—we have to recognise the time 
limits of these later sown crops as compare: 
with the more accommodating spring an 
summer kinds. Dates have been evolved by 
good Norfolk and southern practice which mus} 
be respected, though, as with seeding down, ws 
may Strain these a little. 

This is particularly so with trifolium, whic 
promptly follows stubble clearing, though ear 
September is safe. Rye is dubiously safe afte 
September, though August is a bit early, bi 
the newer sorts of oats at least have caused tl 
old-time insistence on very early sowing to | 
relaxed, and rye sown for corn must not be ti 
early in case of frost destroying it in ear. 

Fortunately, winter vetches, like sprin 
vetches, have the widest limits—August t 
February—and it has been found in Norfol 
that sowings made at the end of Octoner equ: 
those made a month earlier, while still earli: 
ones may suffer from frost. Some people fin: 
however, that they can hardly be sown t 
early. 

Winter barley (useful in checking scour ji 
lambs) and winter oats are very well establishe: 
as providing most attractive change diet fi 
sheep in spring, very easy to grow, moderate! 
nutritious, and improved by 14lb. of trifolium ai 
acre; but they are seldom seen in most districts 
As this latter is sown early, barley is ther 
perhaps, better than oats. Rye, with it 
rather better feeding analysis, soon deteriorates 
but, with its superior shooting powers, it 
can always serve as a corn crop later, a point 
worth bearing in mind where seed is difficult to 
obtain. It might even help to eke out and 
improve our bread supply, as it did not so long 
ago, when it was relished at the farm table. 


PLOUGHING IN A VALLEY OF CUMBERLAND 
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“No land... not worth 
farming” = My Hudson 





It has ‘now become imperative to cultivate every possible acre, and many farmers 
have found that land which they had regarded as derelict can actually be tilled profitably. 
When every ounce of home-produced food means so much, there must be no hesitation in 
bringing idle land back into good heart. Thousands of Fordsons are playing their full part 


in this essential food production campaign. 


The Fordson Agricultural Tractor. Completely built at Dagenham, Essex. 


Farm by FORDSON 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.! 
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LODGING: An Acute War-Time Problem 


ODERN agriculture may briefly be 
defined as the exploitation of natural 
Nature resents being ex- 

ploited, and nobody realises this better 

than the farmer, whose life is one of 
insecurity and apprehension. He is used to the 
sight of his pastures parched with the drought 
and the loss of his sheep in the flood. He accepts 
such setbacks philosophically as part of the 
scheme of things; but there is one misfortune 
that no farmer can endure without expressing 
bitter disappointment, and that is to see a fine 
upstanding crop of corn laid level with the 
ground. His dairy herd and grass may pay his 
rent and his cereals be, perhaps, a liability, but 
the failure of his grain crops hits him hard, for, 
in spite of the trend of farming since the start 
of the war, the heart of the British farmer is 
still in the ploughland. 


pre cesses. 


Published by courtesy of Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 


A FIELD OF WHEAT AT ROTHAMSTED LODGED BY CERCOSPORELLA HERPOTRICHOIDES, 


a fungus which attacks and weakens the base of the culm, causing “eyespot lodging,” the kind which 
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resilience of such a straw ensuring that a crop 
laid before the wind would rise again. Unfortu- 
nately, however, though such types of straw do 
exist, they are as susceptible to lodging as any 
others, for their heads easily become entangled 
and in that position are permanently beaten 
down by wind and rain. 

In practice the best types of straws are 
fairly hard ones of moderate diameter, e.g., 
Yeoman and Squareheads Master among wheats 


and Pure Line Potato and Golden Rain 2nd 
among oats. Most barleys are of this stiff 
tvpe, the Plumage Archers being the _ best 


standers. 

Choosing the right type of straw is only the 
beginning of the problem. Care must be taken 
to see that the straw is not allowed to grow too 
long and thin. This is commonly the result of a 
thick seeding, the young plants competing for 
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is most prevalent in this region 


This laying of cereals is known colloquially 
and scientifically as “‘lodging.’’ A lodged crop 
must be scythed, and this greatly adds to labour 
costs, but still more important is the loss in 
quantity and quality of the grain. A lodged 
crop rarely ripens fully, and much seed falls 
from the ear. If the weather is wet there may 
be rotting or even sprouting of the grain. If 
there happens to be a crop of clover sown 
beneath the corn, this too suffers. 

In normal times the problem of lodging is 


serious. Under the present circumstances of 
grain and labour shortage, it is very acute 
indeed. 


The solution to the problem is largely 
bound up with the structure and composition of 
cereal straws. These may be divided roughly into 
two groups, soft and hard. The former make 
the best fodder; the latter belong to those 
varieties of crops grown mainly for grain, and 
their feeding value is practically nil. Both 
hard and soft straws are susceptible to lodging. 
The former, being brittle, break off, often at the 
top joint, this ‘‘necking’”’ being especially 
common in barley. Soft straws easily bend over 
under their own weight and, having no elasticity, 
do not return to the upright position. It would 
seem that a type of straw intermediate between 
these two extremes would be best, the natural 


the light and developing the rank and sappy 
growth typical of forced crops. Apart from 
their tendency to lodge, such plants are easily 
killed by frost. A thin seeding is every bit as 
bad, for even the stiffest straws require some 
measure of mutual support. As is always the 
case in farming, the happy medium must be 
struck. 

The natural presence of much available 
nitrogen in the soil or the application of heavy 
top dressings of nitrogenous artificials encour- 
ages rapid growth of straw with resulting 
tendency to lodge. It is a common belief that 
potassic and phosphatic manures help to over- 
come the ill effects of too much nitrogen by 
causing ripening before the straw has time to 
grow rank and succulent. 

It is certainly true that early ripening 
varieties stand better than those maturing 
later in the season, but the actual experi- 
mental evidence with respect to the effects 
of phosphatic and potassic manures is very 
contradictory. 

The possible treatment of these succulent 
‘winter-proud’’ crops has been the subject of 
some thought. An old custom was to allow 
sheep to graze down the young crop, but the 
practice is rather dangerous. The possibility 
of spraying the crops with chemicals to burn 


them down has been suggested and is certainly 
worthy of experiment. ; 

The exact cau se of weakness in straw struc- 
ture is still very much in doubt, although a 
great deal of research has been carried out on 
the subject. At one time it was _ believed 
that the strength of straw depended upon 
the presence of much silica, a chemical of 
which sand and quartz are other forms, but 
this view has been disproved, and very often 
there is more silica in lodged straw than in 
that which is standing. A high proportion of 
woody material or lignin seems to be a contribu- 
tory cause of lodging. One would expect the 
reverse, but apparently a high lignin-content 
makes for brittleness and not toughness. 

The weight and size of the grain are im- 
portant factors in lodging, for, apart from the 
weight of the ear, which itself tends to bow the 
straw, there is the extra 
surface given to the 
action of the wind and 
rain, It is invariably the 
heavy yielders like Vic- 
tory oats which are most 
susceptible to lodging. 
It seems inevitable that 
the maximum yield of 
cereals is limited by 
the strength of the 
straw, and it invari- 
ably pays to manure 
for a medium standing 
crop rather than for a 
heavy crop which has 
to be scythed. 

It sometimes hap- 
pens, especially with 
stiff-strawed varieties of 
cereals, that lodging is 
caused by the heeling- 
over of the entire plant. 
This is invariably due 
to deficiency in the root 
system coupled with fri- 
able condition of the soil. 
It is essential to get 
young cereals firmly 
bedded in the soil by roll- 
ing and harrowing and 
thereby encourage a well 
developed root system. 
Rocking of the stem in 
the wind serves to loosen 
f the roots, and since 
enna ‘as short-strawed varieties 

‘ A are less liable to this 
movement than those 
with long stems, it might 
pay to grow only short- 
strawed types on very 
light soils. 

There is no doubt 
that a great deal of the 
lodging which occurs in this country is the result 
of fungal disease. The fungi mainly responsible 
are ophiobolus, fusarium and _ cercosporella. 
Ophiobolus is responsible for the disease known 
as ‘‘ Take-all”’ or ‘‘ White-heads,”’ which affects 
only wheat and barley in England, though a 
closely related disease attacks oats very severely 
in Wales. The cereal roots are destroyed and the 
weakened base of the stem turns black. Similar 
effects are produced by fusarium, which is 
recognised by the browning of the stem bases. 
Cercosporella produces no obvious symptoms, 
and is thus very likely to pass unnoticed as a 
cause of lodging. Wheat and barley are its 
usual victims, oats being more or less immune. 
Wet conditions favour its incidence, and no 
doubt on many occasions when widespread 
lodging has been attributed to bad weather, as 
it was in 1937, cercosporella has been the real 
cause. 

Apart from long ‘rotations, there is no 
effective treatment for these fungal diseases, 
and, as with the whole problem of lodging, the 
solution rests rather with prevention than with 
cure. Disease resistance is to some extent 
heritable, and it may be that varieties of grain 
crops possessed of good mechanical standing 
properties and immunity from lodging disease 
will make their appearance. 
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produce the guns, the shells, the bombs. They depend on 


you for food. Grow more by top-dressing corn and grassland with 
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DRESS AND ECONOMY 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 

























































O one at the present moment is willing to spend money 
on anything unnecessary, even if the Budget’s strictness 
welcome as it is—-had not made it well-nigh impossible for 
most of us to do so. Yet the writer who declared the other 
day that when women ceased to be interested in their 
appearance they were defeated by life, was speaking only the truth. 
Since none of us is defeated, how to reconcile economy with 
appearance is the present-day woman’s problem, and it is not so 
very difficult to solve, providing that she has common sense, a little 
money—not so very much is needed—and is willing to plan her 
wardrobe. Fortunately, cotton frocks have never been more 
charming or more practical, and they are not, when Purchase Tax 
is considered, at all expensive. It would be wise to lay in a suffi- 
ciency of them, and with a light long coat they will see one 
through all the hot days of the summer. English summers being, 
however, what they are, there are chilly davs to be considered, 
and a coat and skirt that will be useful for them and carry on into 
the winter is the best investment one can make. Even from the 
point of view of the later months, purchase now of anything of 
this sort likely to be needed presently will probably be wise as 
choice will be much wider than it will be later on, and prices 
may not remain at their present level. 

In pursuit of the sort of suit I have in mind I have been to 
Messrs. Kenneth Durnard’s pretty new shop at 163, New Bond 
Street, W.1, and chosen there the little suit shown in the upper 
photograph which with belt and voke at the back, novel 
pockets, the new neckline and the slight flare at the hem of the 
skirt which is the latest thing, is, without being exaggerated 
in any way, up to date enough to remain smart-looking for 
some time to come. The version of it photographed was in a 
blue and tan soft tweed which looked rather like jersey, and 
the hat, gloves and flower emphasised the whole scheme. 

This comes out at well under nine guineas. For about 
three guineas more a classical tailor-made with Kenneth 
Darnard’s special panel-back skirt which will not go out of 

shape in wear can be made to order, and many ready-made 

suits are also available 

Mv second photograph shows, also from the same shop, 


a more ambitious scheme but one that might—it all depends on 
what one already possesses—prove even more economical in the 
long run. It consists of little jacket in turquoise blue Irish tweed 
with skirt in the same material in wine red, and overcoat in the 
two shades in a heavy knobbed tweed. The little jacket could 
be worn with black or navy blue skirts or woollen dresses or 
over cotton frocks chosen with an eye to its exploitation; the 
skirt with jumpers or a suéde coat; and the overcoat will be 
useful for cold days and carry on into the winter when the whole 
outfit would be cosy enough for anything but a blizzard. 
I must emphasise that the very nice felt hats come from the 
same shop, which is a matter of importance, for with these 
plain tailored suits line is the most obvious charm, and the 
wrong hat, be it however charming and however much the 
right colour, can destroy the whole scheme. 


Phases of war come and go and take with them some 
of our valued possessions but one thing no one and nothing 
can take from us is our love of home and our gift of 
creating homes—the Englishwoman’s contribution, what- 

ever her standing, to the good things of her country’s life. 
The clearest memories of many people who sojourn in 
far lands and of many a man in the fighting line, are of 
some phase of home life : evenings round the fire, tea 
in summer on the lawn, the light onold polished wood 
in the hall of some country house, breakfast with the 


(ABOVE) A little suit in a blue and tan 
jersey-like tweed with the latest type of skirt 
flared at the hem. 


(LEFT) Turquoise blue jacket, wine coloured skirt and 
overcoat in a knobbed tweed combining both colours. 
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Siender Coat 


—Pleats in Front 


The new forward line of the pleats is 

the feature of our slenderizing Coat. 

Pretty pique on shoulders—Carioca in 

Black and Navy Blue. W. and S.W. lis gns. 
Harvey Nichols and Co., Ltd.,S.W.1. Sloane 3440 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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Htustration , 

Man - tailored Suit Q- 
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check pattern, sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 éns. 
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April sun streaming in at the windows. 
As long as we are English these things 
will continue, and as long as they con- 
tinue the women whose creation the 
English home so very largely is, will 
preside over such scenes and fit into them 
as they only can. 

Such thoughts as these come to 
mind in regard to the dresses illustrated 
on this page, both being ideal for home 
wear, though one of them would be prac- 
tical even for street wear with a fur and 
the other look very well for a smart tea 
or a war-time dinner. 

The little dress carried out in black 
wool with a very smart white relief has 
just that simple elegance of line which at 
the moment is the perfection of fashion. 
Well-proportioned figures are at their 
best in such a dress, and the woman who 
feels that any elaboration is out of place 
at a time of crisis can be perfectly happy 
in such a one. Of course, there are many 
other combinations of colour in which it 
would be good, navy and emerald green, 
wine colour and blue, violet and powder 
blue, for instance. 

Che second dress is of a lighter order 
carried out in black georgette and lace in 
a verv uncommon and singularly becom 
ing stvle. Fragile-looking and graceful as this dress is, I can see it doing 
veoman service for a very long time for smart summer occasions and 
informal dinners, and it is certain to become that rarity, a wardrobe 
favourite. This and the black-and-white dress come from that home 
of attractive gowns and original coats and skirts, The Maison Ross of 
Grafton Street, W.1 

* * * 

\ sale of Barri models is inaugurating the fusion of Barri Ltd., of 
35, Grosvenor Street, with the famous White House, 51 and 52, New 
Bond Street, W.1. The whole staff of Madame Barri and her models 
are to be found at the new address, so to her customers the change means 
little but one of housing, and we are used to those in London to-day. 
Some maternity gowns are among the bargains offered, and there are 
other dresses at such sale prices with a vengeance as a mere three guineas. 
Che catalogue just issued by the White House includes all these, and is 
most interesting. Chere are pretty things for little girls and boys. 
And underwear and house linen are shown. Another excellent shopping 





IN BLACK WOOLLEN MATERIAL. BEAUTIFULLY CUT, 
WITH A WHITE RELIEF 
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A SPRING HAT OF COARSE STRAW 
WITH SIMPLE TRIMMING OF VEIL 
AND FLOWERS 


GEORGETTE AND LACE FASHION 
THIS MOST EFFECTIVE LITTLE 
FROCK . 


guide is Gorringe’s April Gazette. Really nice blouses and inexpensive 
cotton dresses are notable among its illustrations, and emergency bed- 
ding at reasonable prices. It covers boys’ and girls’ clothes, also china, 
rugs, shoes, stationery, in fact, almost every department in which we 
can wish for renewals this spring. 


* * * 


The importance of new spring hats has just been brought home to 
me by the purchase of one, and the realisation of how much it has done to 
bring up to date a last year’s coat which judicious shortening and a 
visit to the cleaners had restored to circulation. Indeed a little outlay 
on the smaller things of dress—posies, lingerie or trubenised collars, 
fronts and cuffs, belts, gloves and bags—if it is made according to plan 
may prove the very best economy. 

As far as hats are concerned we have never been more kindly 
treated. Crowns may be high or low, brims wide or narrow, trimming 
high in front or at the side or at the back or kept flat. My milliner 
made two economy suggestions to me during our seance, one was that 
a black straw hat with a simple petersham ribbon trimming and veil 
can be brought into line with a colour scheme by the addition of a posy 
of flowers which can be easily changed to correspond with another and 
may be echoed in one’s buttonhole posy. Different made-up hat bands 
for felt hats can also help one to ring the changes. Her second suggestion 
was that when buying a good felt hat of the smarter type one should 
make sure that the shape has been achieved by folding and not cutting 
the felt, for as long as the felt is left the hat can be re-modelled with 
the greatest ease and become a long term investrnent rather than a! 
extravagance. 

* * * 

When dates can be obtained they may be made useful besides 
appearing in sweets, in taking the place of some of our stock of jam. 
Steamed in a little water with a flavouring of ground ginger, they make 
an excellent filling for sweet tartlets or pastry sandwiches. Two pounds: 
of stoned dates, with an ounce of ground ginger, if it is liked, steamec 
for three-quarters of an hour with a pint and a half of water and < 
pint lemon jelly, makes about four pounds of a very nice sweet preserve 
which will keep for about three weeks or longer if one sterilises it as on 
does bottled fruit. 
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( The antiseptic toothpaste 
\ to keep the mouth fresh 


and teeth clean 
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EASTBOURNE 

THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


All Branches of Domestic Science taught, 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
uranted. Principal, MISS RANDALL, Ist Class 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 


Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 





the EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 


Cc ” le . 

—— of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, ; 

LEICESTER. Courts in Gt. Britain. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 





Vv. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


Flower and Vegetable 
eedsmen, 
lISTON, Seeds for present 
AMBS, sowing. 
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CROSSWORD 


No. 588 


SOLUTION to No. 587 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of April 26, will be announced nezt week. 
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A prize of books to 
the value of two guineas, 
drawn from those pub- 
lished by CouNTRY LIFE, 
will be awarded for the 
first correct solution to 
this puzzle opened in this 
office. Solutions should be 
addressed (in a _ closed 
envelope) ‘Crossword 
No. 588, CountTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2,”’ and must reach 
this office not later than 
the first post on the 
morning of Thursday, 
May 8, 1941. 





The winner of Crossword No. 586 is 
Viscount Allendale, 


ACROSS. — 

1. When the mail from Russia 
arrives? (three words, 3, 6, 3) 

8. The Hebrides, for instance (5) 

9. Meaning bringing in the goods? 
(9) 

11. Scottish castle in a novel sense 
(10) 

12. Land in which to move in Africa 
(4) 

14. What an aged scientist may 
look and look for (6) 


15. The old to the fore all along the 
street? (8) 
17. Implores (8) 


19. This bird makes a piercing noise 
when a little disturbed (6) 


. Not stout enough to stand 
straight (4) 
23. ‘‘ Reel in port’’ (anagr.) (10) 
25. The Greeks believed it to be a 
cure for madness (9) 
26. It runs between the furrows (5) 


27. Birds that could make the Earls 
of Aylesford look jealous? (12) 


Bretton Park, Wakefield. 


[1. 


DOWN. 
It takes the French to get in rents 
but someone is showing leniency 


(7) 


. A renunciation (10) 


. His alternative function is un- 


specified. Is it to re-write the 
thing himself? (6) 


“A.R.P. tests’’ (anagr.) (8) 


. Artist and engineer, an uncommon 


combination (4) 


3. One of the U.S.A. (7) 
. Fit colour (three words, 
. But would they be food for the 


4, 2, 6) 


gander? (12) 


3. Where the landlubber is left when 


the ship starts 
words, 2, 3, 5) 


rolling (three 


. Doesn’t sound an affable kind of 


half (two words, 5, 3) 


. Sweeping rather than drawing may 


be her business now (7) 


“Spied me’”’ (anagr.) (7) 


. Milton’s Sabrina (6) 
. Only a lake (4) 
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Address 








Barri 
ITodels 


are now on show at 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


51, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 




















































AFTERNOON ENSEMBLE 


The tailor-made coat is in navy light mat 

entirely lined. (including tax) 15 y-hrg 

The dress is in navy and white heavy marocain 
(including tax) 15¢ Gns. 
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Britain in 


Doer, writer and master of the art of landscape 


painting Mr. Chiang Yee includes all his accomplish- 
ments in these charmingly produced COUNTRY 
LIFE BOOKS. His observations on English life and 


scenery are delightfully refreshing, with their calm 


— 


Pen & f 


philosophy and friendly curiosity. 


l. THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN LONDON 








A Delightful COUNTRY LIFE Book, 


| THE COUNTRY LIFE 
PICTURE BOOK OF BRITAIN 


With an introduction by The Rt. Hon. Earl 

Derby, K.G. 61 full-page Country Lire photo- 

graphs of the most beautiful landscapes and build- 

ings in Britain, with short descriptions of each. 

64 pages. Size 11}” by 5”. Cloth edition 3s. 6d. 
net. By post 4s. 1d. 


By CHIANG YEE 

The author writes about the beauty of London 
in all its seasons and gives his impressions of the 
life of Londoners, children, women, at galleries 
and theatres, at tea-table and dinner, with com- 
parison of oriental customs. With many poems 
in Chinese script and translation. 

Fourth impression. 18 Lithograph Illustrations in 
colour and tone. 276 pages. Size 9” by 6”. 

10s. 6d. net. By post 11s. 1d. 


2. THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN WAR TIME 


By CHIANG YEE 

The Evening News says: ‘“‘Mr. Chiang Yee’s 
book is full of humanity, of rich philosophy, of 
quiet oriental humour, of stray thoughts and 
simple poetry.” 

Illustrated with numerous paintings and drawings. 
132 pages. Size 82” by 5}”. 7s. 6d. net. By 

post 8s. 1d. 


3. THE SILENT TRAVELLER 


A Chinese Artist in Lakeland 
By CHIANG YEE 


Mr. Herbert Read in his preface to the book, says: 
“‘Mr. Chiang Yee has dared to enter our national 
shrine and to worship there in his own way. He 
has taken his pen and his brush and has written 
a book and painted a series of landscapes which 
challenge our complacency.” 

Second impression. 13 Three-colour Lithograph 
Reproductions. 64 pages. Size 9” by 5}”. 

7s. 6d. net. By post 8s. 1d. 








To COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS, 
2/10 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me the book or books encircled below :— 


1 2 3 + 
I enclose postal cedar valite..ci...cc.cccccccccssecevosses PRO vcistccccnceseas 
PRs cticnaparrcanchnuinipuncasenadketeknhedsnnavedninunssteataacnasadtertmennneie 
PI isi ccsicacsccransravdacnien avmnnciiieinnsacacasaisibicescibackeneeeeenaanles 


You may order by letter if you do not wish to cut your “Country Life.” 
Also through booksellers everywhere. C.L.3541 
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ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
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| Square. 
SHAM HOTEL. 
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‘CADILLY HOTEL. 
dilly, W.1. 


iZ HOTEL. 
dilly, W.1. 
VOY HOTEL. 
rd, W.C.2. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 
Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 
Swan Hote. 
BLETSOE. 
Tue Fatcon INN. 


EATON SOCON. 
Ye Orpe Waite Horse. 


Cornwall—continued. 
ST. IVES. 

TreceNnna Caste Hore. 
ST. MAWES. 

Suip anp Caste Hore. 


TINTAGEL. 


Kinc Artuur’s Castie Hote. 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE. 

Crown AnD Mitre Hote. 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
Uxiswater Horet. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Royat Oak Hore. 


LOWESWATER. 
Scace Hitt Hore. 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge). 
Tue Stoop Inn. 
BARNSTAPLE. 

ImperiAL Hore . 

BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
Cuerry TREE. 

BOVEY TRACEY. 

Bienueim Guest House. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
Rosemu.uion Hore. 
CULLOMPTON. 
CuLtompton Hore . 
DARTMOUTH. 

RaveicH Hore. 

Srrete, Manor House Hote. 
EXETER. 

Roucemont Hote. 
EXMOUTH (S. DEVON) 
Tue Imperiat Hore . 

HAR ‘ 

Quay Hore. 


HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
Moortanp Hote. 

PIncHAFORD Farm. 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops INN. 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
Riversea Private Hore. 

Phone 32 Kingswear. 


LEE. 
Lee Bay Here. 
LIFTON. 
Tue ARuNDELL Arms. 
LYNTON. 
Royat Castie Hore. 
MODBURY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn Hore. 
NORTH BOVEY 

(near Moretonhampstead). 
Manor House Hore . 
NORTHAM—Westward Ho ! 
Cievecanps Hote. 
PAIGNTON. 
Repcurre Hore. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 


Cuateau TRIANON. 


SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 


HAMPSHIRE 


BR iT. 
Forest Park Hore. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
BranksoME Tower Hote. 
NForD Ciirrs HOTEL. 
Carton Hore. 

Granp Hote. 
Hicucuirre Hore. 
Norroik Hote. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
Tue Haven Hore. 
LIPHOOK. 

Royat Ancuor Hote. 
LYNDHURST. 

Crown Hore. 


NEW MILTON. 
Granp Marine Hore, 
BarTON-ON-SEA. 


ODIHAM. 

Georce Hore. 
SOUTHSEA. 
SANDRINGHAM HotEL. 


STONEY CROSS 
(near Lyndhurst) 
Compton Arms Hote. 


WINCHESTER. 
Royat Hore. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
HEREFORD. 
Hop Pore Hore. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount Craic Hote. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Roya Horet: 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BUSHEY 
Busuey Hatv Hore. 


LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
Bripcwater Arms Hote. 


ROYSTON. 
Banyers Hore . 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 
Guessen’s Court Hore. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


HUNTINGDON. 
Georce Hore. 


ST. IVES. 
Goupen Lion Hote. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


S 4 
SHANKLIN Towers HorEe.. 


KENT 


DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 
Tue Granvitte Hote. 


FOLKESTONE. 








NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
FOTHERINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country Hore. 


KETTERING. 
Georce Hore. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
AncEL Hore. 
Butt Hote. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NR. RETFORD. 
Barnsy Moor. 
Hore. 


Ye Oxpe Bett 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL. 
Tue Op Swan. 


OXFORD. 
Ranpo.px Hote. 


SHROPSHIRE 


CHURCH STRETTON. 
Tue Hore. 


SOMERSET 


BATH. 

Lanspown Grove Hote. 

Lanspown Hotei, BrockHaM Enp. 

EXFORD (near Minehead). 

Crown Hote. 

HOLFORD. 

ALFOxTON Park Hore (closed during 
the war). 


Beacu Hore. 
Hote. Merropo.e. 


TAUNTON. 
Castie Horet. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near). 
Bisoops Orrtey Manor, Guest 
House. 
UTTOXETER. 
Waite Hart Hote. 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Wuite Lion Hore. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
AncEL Hore. 


BARTON MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 





Sussex—continued 
Queen's Horet. 
HOVE. 

New Impertat Hore. 
Prince's Hore. 
Duptey Hote. 


Warre Hart Horet. 
PETWORTH. 

Swan Hore. 
ROTTINGDEAN. 

Tupor Ciose Hortet. 

ST. LEONARDS. 

Roya Victoria Hore . 

Sussex Hore. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Roesuck Horet. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM. 
New Granp Hote. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
True WittiaM anp Mary Horet. 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 


Tue Queen’s Hore. 
GRASMERE. 


Prince or Waes Lake Horet. 


LanopaLe Cuase Hore. 
Ricc’s Crown Hote. 


WILTSHIRE 
EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Tue Crown Hore. 
SALISBURY. 
Op Georce Hore. 
County Horet. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


BROADWAY. 
Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club.) 
Tue Lycon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


Raven Horev. 


YORKSHIRE 


BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
Turee Arrows Hore. 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
Tue Bripce House Horev. 
SCARBOROUGH. 

oyaL HoteL. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 

(near Harrogate). 

Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK. 
Y 


ounc’s Hotei, Hich Perercare. 


Scotland—continued 


AYRSHIRE 


SKELMORLIE. 
SkeLmor.ie Hypro. 


TROON. 
Marine Hore. 


BUTESHIRE 
ROTHESAY. 


GiensurN HotEL. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Tue Granp Hore. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 


CarreripGE Hore. 


INVERNESS 
CaLeponian Hore. 


ONICH. 
Creac-Duu Hore. 


PORTREE. 
Portree Hore. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


BANCHORY. 
Tor-na-CoiLte Hore. 


MORAYSHIRE 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 
Grant Arms Hore. 


PERTHSHIRE 


BLAIR ATHOLL. 
ArHoLt Arms Hore. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
CastLe Hore. 
Telephone ; Muckhart 27. 


PERTH. 
Winpsor REsTAuRANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


PITLOCHRY. 


Pittocury Hypro. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa Horet. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


Ss ; 
Autp Kinc’s Arms. 
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FRIENDLINESS! 


JUST YOU TRY 


Joun JAMESON 


Not a drop is sold 
till it's 7 years old 
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2 ozs. of The Doctor's Ceylon 
goes much further than 2 ozs 
ordinary tea. 


30, Mincing Lane, London, E 
cvs ? 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY Ltd.’ 











FOR REMEMBRANCE 
OR 
INTERMENT OF ASHES 


STOKE POGES GARDENS 


BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE GARDENS 
MAINTAINED FOR EVER 


Tea Pictorial Bocklet-—-CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
. of (Tel. FARNHAM COMMON 325) 


NEAREST STATION SLOUGH CAR WILL MEET ANY TRAIN BY APPOINTMENT 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO 


YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: Inland 24d. Canadian 1}d. Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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